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POETRY. 
THE WIFE’S APPEAL. 
BY N, P. WILLIS. 


| He sat and read. A book with golden clasps, 


Printed in as jet 
Set upon ay raiséd wpona frame 
Before a of old time; 
And in it were fine mysteries of the stars 
Solved with a cunning wisdom, aad strange thoughts, 
Half propheey, half poetry, and reams 

Clearer than truth, and speculations wild 

That touched the secrets of your very soul, 

They were so based on Nature. With a face 
Glowing with thought, he pored upon the book. 
The cushions of an Indian loom lay soft 

Beneath his limbs, and, as he turned the page, 
The sunlight, streaming through the cartain’s fold, 
Fell on his jewelled fingers tinct with rose, 

And tke rich woods of the quaint furniture 

Lay d@epening,tkeir veined colours in the sun, 
And the stained marbles on their pedestals 

Stood like a sitentcompany—Voltaire, 
With an infernal sneer upon his lips; 

And Soerates, with godlike human love 

Stamped on his countenance, and orators 


' Of times gone 4 ow made them, and old bards, 
cean 


And Medi erius, half divine. 
Around the room were shelves of dainty lore, . 


| And rich old pictures hung uponthe walls 


Where the slant light fell on them, and cased gems, 
Medallions, rare mosaics, and antiques 
From Herculaneum the niches filled. 
And on a table of enamel, wrought 
With a lost art in Italy, there lay 
“Prints of fair women, and engravings queer, 


eed a new poem, and a costly toy, 


And in the midst a massive lamp of bronze 


Burning sweet spieeseonstantly. Asleep 


Upon the carpet couched a graceful hound 
P of a rare breed, and as his master gave 
A murmur of delight at some sweet line, 


He raised his slender head, and kept his eye 
Upon him till.the pleasant smile had passed 
- From his mild lips, and then he slept-again, 


The light beyondl the crimson folds grew dusk, 
Mingled and wd, find the hound rese up, 


- And with his earnest eye upon the door, 

| Listened attentively. It came as wont— 

"The fall of a light foot upon the stair— 

~ And the fond animal sprang out to meet 

Flis mistress, and caress the ungloved hand 

He seemed to know was beautiful. She stooped 
Gracefully down and touched his silken ears 

As she passed in—then, with a tenderness 

Half playful and half serious, she knelt 


Upon the ottoman, and pressed her lips 
Upon her husband’s forehead. | 
* _* * = 
She rose and pat the curtain folds aside _ 
From the high window, and looked out upon 
The shining. stars in silence.‘ Look they not 
Like Paradises-to thine eye,” he said— 
But as he spgke a tear fell through the light, 
And starting from his seat he folded her 
 Closeto his heart, and with unsteady voice 
Asked if she was not happy. A faint smile 
Broke through her tears; and pushing off the hair 
From his fine forehead, she held back his head 
With her white hand, and gazing on his face 
Gave to her heart free utterance:— 
?—yes, dearest—blest 
limit of my wildest dream— 
Too bright, indeed, my blessings ever seem ; 
There lives not in my breast 
One of Hope’s promises by Love unkept, — 
- And yet—forgive me, Ernest—I have wept. 
How shall I speak of sadness, 
" And seem not dhenkloss to my God and thee? 
How can the lightest wish but seem to be 
- The very whim of madness? 
Yet oh there is a boon thy love beside— 


And will ask it ofthee—in my pride! 
List, while my boldaess lingers! 


If thou couldst charm thy fingers 
To weave for thee the Sunset’s tent of gold— - 


Wouldst in thine own heart treasure it antold? 


If thou hadst Ariel’s gift, 

o course the veined seats of the earth— 
thou couldst wind a fountain to its birth— 
couldst know the drift 
; v the lost cloud that sailed into the sky— 
’ ‘ouldst keep it for thine ewn unanswered 


\ “St is thy life and mine!— 
in thyself, and 1 in thee, misprison 


eye? 


Gifts like a circle of bright stars unrisen— - 


|} If thou hadst won yon twinkling star to hear thee— 
-' If thou couldst bid the rainbow’s curve bend near 
thee— 


For thou, whose mind should shine 
Eminent as a planet’s light, art here— 
Moved with the starting of a woman’s tear! 


Ihave told o’er thy powers 

In secret, as a miser tells his gold. 

I know thy spirit calm, and true, and bold—~ 
l’vé watched thy lightest hours, 


| And seen thee, in the wildest flush of youth, 


Touched with the instinet ravishment of truth 


Thou hast the seeret stra 

To read that hidden book, the human heart— 
Thou hast the ready writer’s practised art— 
Thou bast the thought to range 

The broadest circics Intellect hath raa-—- 

And thou art God’s best work—an honest man! 


And yet—thou slumberest here 

Like a caged bird that never knew its pinions, 
And others track in glory the dominions 

Where thou hast not thy peer— 

Setting their weaker eyes unto the sun, 

And plucking honour that thou shouldst have won. 


Oh, if thou lov’dst me ever, 

Ernest, ray husband! If th’ idolatry 

That lets go heaven to fling its all on thee— 

If to dismiss thee never 

In dream or prayer, have given me aught to claim— 

Heed me—oh heed me! and awake to Fame! 

Her lips 

Closed with an earnest sweetness, and she sat 

Gazing into his eyes as if her look 

dark orbs for answer. “The warm 

Into his teraples mounted, and across 

His countenance the flush of passionate thoughts 

Passed with irresolute quickness. He rose up 

And paced the dim room rapidly awhile, 

Calming his troubled mind, and then he came 

And laid his hand upon her forehead white, 

And in a veice of heavenly tenderness 

Answered her:— 


Before I knew thee, Mary, 

Ambition was my angel. I did 

Forever its witched voices in mine ear— 

My days were visionary, 

My nights were like the slumbers of the mad, 


| Anthevery dreant o'er mecslory-clad. 


I the burning letters 

warlike pomp, on History’s , alone— 

I counted the moan— 
[heard no clank of fetters— 

I only felt the trumpet’s stirring blast, 

And lean-eyed Famine stalked unchallenged past. 
I heard, with veins of lightning, 

The utterance of the Statesman’s word of power— 
Binding and loosing nations in an hour— 

_ But while my eye was bright’ning, 

A masked detraction breathed wpon his fame, 
And a cursed serpent slimed his written name. 
The Poet rapt mine ears | 

With the transporting music that he sung. 

With fibres from his life his lyre he strung, 

~ And bathed the world in tears— 

And then he turned away to muse apart, 

And Scorn stole after him and broke his heart! 


Yet hereandthereI saw. 
One who did set the world at calm defiance, 
And press right onward witha bold reliance; 
And he did seem to awe 
The very Shadows pressing on his breast, 
And, with a strong heart, held himseif at rest. 


And then I looked again, 
j And he had shut the door upon the crowd, 
And on his face he lay and groaned aloud— 
Wrestling with hidden pain; 
And in her chamber sat his wife in tears, 
And his sweet babes grew sad with whispered fears, 


And so I turned sick-hearted 
From the bright cup away, and in my sadness 
Searched mine own bosom for some spring of glad- 
ness; . 
And lo! a fountain started 
Whose waters even in death fidw calm and 
And my wild fever thirst was slaked at last. 
And then I met thee, Mary, 
And felt how love may into fulness pour, 
Like light into a fountain ranning 0’er; 
And I did hope to vary 


'| My life but with surprises sweet as thjs— 


A dream, but for thy waking, filledwith bliss, 
Yet now I feel my spirit’ 
| Bitterly stirred, and—nay, lift up thy brow! 
It is thine own voice echoing to thee now, 
And thou didst pray to hear it— 
I must unto my work and my stern hours! 
Take from my room thy harp and books and flowers! 


} And in his room again he sat alone. oi pi 


His frame had Jost its fulness in that time; 

His handsome features had grown sharp and thin, 
And from his lips the constant smile had faded. 
Wild fires had burned the languor from his eye; 
The lids looked fevered, and the brows were bent 
With an habitual frown. He was much changed. 
His chin was resting on his clenched hand, 

And with his foot he beat upon the floor 
Unconsciously the time ofa sadtune. 
Thoughts of the past preyed on him bitterly. 
He had won power and held it. He had walked 
Steadily in the eyaof Fame, 

And kept his truth uosullied—but his home 

Had been invaded by envenomed tongues; 

His wife—his spotless wife—had been assailed 
By slander, and his child had grown afraid 

To come to him—his manners were so stern. 

He could not speak beside his own hearth freely. 
His friends were half estranged, and vulgar men 
Presumed upon their serviees and grew 

Familiar with him. He'd small time to sleep, 
And none to pray; and, with his heart in fetters, 
He bore deep insults silently, and bowed 
Respectfully to men who knew he loathed them; 
And when his heart was eloquent with truth, 
And love of country an¢ an honest zeal 

Burned for expression, he could find no words - 
They would not misinterpret with their lies. 
What were his many honours to him now? 

The good half doubted, falsehood was so strong— 
His home was hateful with its cautious fears— 
His wife lay trembling on his very breast 
Frighted with calumny !—and this is FAME. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE TRIPLE MARRIAGE. 
BY SAMUEL HAZZARD. 


Thirty years ago there lived in one of the largest 
seaports of New England, a gent‘eman whose name 
was Reave—Benjamin Reave. For twenty years he 
had been a follower of the seas; but having (miradile 
dictu) achieved an independence on that barren field, 
where the wind is more frequently sown and the 
whirlwind reaped, he was now laid up in ordinary, 
a fine o!d wreck, waiting to be dismantled. Rough 
pveiiive- and loud, whed contraticred, as a 
nortzeaster, he was gencrous, frank, and free, and 
the very soul of honour. Descended from one of the 
oldest families in the province, he was as proud of 
his blood as a republican (and a seaman) can well be. 
He had found his wife in England. Report said that 
she had noble blood in her veins, and that the captain 
had sailed away with her. Be these as they may, she 
had a nose that disdained all sublunary things; and 
the captain’s person, in his prime, was such as few 
ladies can resist. Very soon fing.ag her disposed to 
take the helm of affairs, he gave her to understand, 
that no mate of his should command_his ship, while 
he could hail a top or drink his allowanee. Taught 
by a few bitter experiences that his word was a Per- 
sian law, she quietly yielded him the weather side of 
the quarter deck for the rest of the voyage of life; and 
when not engaged in retailing to a cirele of toad-eat- 
ing gossips the histories of ** my cousin Lord Gage,” 
and ** my uncle Sir Harry,” spent most of her time 
‘wrapped in the solitude of her own originality,” or 
profoundly meditating how the glory of the name of 
Reave could be best maintained; its acme, she hum- 
bly thought, was reached when she merged her own 
init. Her cogitations at length came to the following 


|} head—** That it was highly necessary to form a suit- 


able matrimonial alliance for her darling and only 
son, George Rodney.” ‘* But who? where? how?” 
She cast her eyes about her. — 

Caroline Lee was an heiress, and though she was 
of no particular age, (never having been able to hold 
her tongue long enough for a ullenss ** to pop the 
question matrimonial,”) she was vastly accomplished, 
and (paullo majora) came of aod English family. 
Nothing could be nicer. It was mutually settled by 
their *Mas that Rodney Reave and Caroline Lee must 
come together. 

The young gentleman whose hands were thus re- 
lieved of what most men find a world of trouble, the 
selection of a wife, was already six feet high, and 
twenty-two. *With the true errant propensities of 
his father, he had already wandered over half the 
earth; and with a finer genius than the old gentleman 
ever possessed, he had learned something from every 
shore to adorn his mind, or to increase the effect of 
an unusually fine person. Butnotwithstanding these 
which your salt” would con- 
sider the height of effeminacy, he was.a consummate 
seaman, and the master of a Baltic ship. There 
floated in his eye when on shore, there breathed in, 
his every attitude and motion, a listless air of inimit- 
able voluptuousness, which might have been mis- 
taken for want of spirit; but there was pride at the 
bottom of his character, which, when roused, could 
make him as dogged and resolute as his father. He 
acted from impulse rather than reflection, and had a 
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peculiar partiality for doing things his own way. As 
to moral principle, he had not been particular in its 
cultivation, and rng nie it was not a piant cal~ 
culated to stand the ruder gusts:of temptation. Yet 
no man could call! Rodney Reave a libertine. His 
spiritual needle, like that in his:binnacle, never va- 
ried more than twenty or thirty degrees from the 
pole star of right—pretty well done for a seaman, to 
whom all the world allows great latitude in these 
matters, Add to this a depth and warmth of feeling 
which the indolent sunshine'of his countenance by no 
‘means promised, anda liberality to his men, which 
not a Jack-tar of them could exceed, and Rodney 
Reave was as as his neighbours. 

On his retu?n from Gottenburg, his mother com- 
municated to him her plans relative to Ceroline Lee. 
Rodney made some obsequious reply, and that very 
afternoon went down town and fell desperately in 
love with Amy Howland. She was a sweet girl of 
sixteen, ahd.a maker of gloves. Her father was the 
second sen of a very respectable family in North Bri- 
tain. When only ten years old, he ran away and 
entered as eabin boy on boarda Berwick ship. For- 
tune is proverbially fickle. Many who commenced 
their career as inauspiciously as did Bennet Howland, 
have risen to be post eaptains and commodores of 
squadrons, by the mere force of circumstances, Not 
so Bennet. What good luck brought him his vices 
squandered; and hts feeble efforts at reformation, 
misfortune withered. Through a life of forty years 
he never passed abaft the foremost. His wife was a 
beautiful, but uneducated Northumbrian, whom he 
had enticed from the old glover, her father, at the 
age of fifteen. After removing from port to port, 
they at length crossed the seas with their little daugh- 
ter, then ten years of age, and fixed their head quar- 
ters at the scene of our narrative. 

Of a limited capacity herself, and insensible to the 
worth of edueation, Mrs. Howland had taught her 
daughter nothing but her trade, by which she gained 
a very pretty maintenance, and what little she knew 
of letters, which was to read in an old Bible, and to 
make a few crooked marks, whieh she had been told 
stood for her name. Thus, at the age of sixteen, 
Amy Howland, with a cheek like the damask rose, 
an eye in whose every glance. there shot forth soul, 

and a smile that drove young Reave mad, ccald net 
tread writing’ Bat think not that, asin the ease of 
ecdlucation, culture is always necessary to promote the 
growth of virtue. Nature’s nursling, it blooms 
sweetest in the wilderness. All innocent thoughts, 
all gentle affections grew spontancously in the Heart 
of Amy Howland, and clustered round it with a fu®u- 
riance to shame the hot-house and forced sentimen+ 
talities of the finished belle. Add to this a natural 
taste in dress, a neat and tastefully arranged shop, 
through which her light, rounded, floating figure 
moved with sylph-like grace, and the portrait is 
complete. Rodney Reave called to make a purchase. 
He took the gloves, but left hisheart. Amy “ talked 
not of scruples;” she knew no guile; she suspected 
none in others. She was of that age when the young 
heart is so sweetly predisposed to love—when its 
pent affections yearn to go forth for some object on 
whieh to fasten. She spoke not of the impossibility 
of their union, if ever she thought ef it. She felt only 
that he loved her, and that he was lovely; and unhe- 
sitatingly she put into his hands the hitherto unap~ 
propriated treasures of her heart. A new existence 
dawned upon her. <A part of the immortal nature 
seemed to have slept till now, and was at length 
waked to a life of untold intensity. 

As for Rodney, he underwent a complete trans- 
figuration. His outside show of indolent repose 
was worn only in presence of his rab vas to prevent 
suspicion; but on his way te meet his love, or in her 
presence, nothing could be more elastic than his step, 
or more animated than his countenance. He hardiy 
allowed his mother opportunity to renew the subject 
of **Caroline Lee;” whenever it was introdueed, 
however, he listened with great apparent complaeen- 
ey, but pleaded business, and begged to have the 
matter deferred. In this way a month of dreamy 
bliss flew by. But now anew change came upon 
young Reave. He became abstracted, moody, and 
silent. When he yisited Amy of a morning, his 
look would be and his eye red, as if he had 
watched or been weeping. And as he sat clasping 
her hand, his colour would come and go, and he 
would knit his brow like one in pain, and not unfre- 

uently rise abruptly and hurry eut of the house. 

tlength, one day he sprung suddenly out of one of 
his fits of absence, and pressing Amy passionately 
to his bosom, marriage. She was sur- 
prised—she hesitated, especially as he insisted on a 
private marriage; but need I tell the result? That 
} very night she put on a muslin dress and a wreath of 
flowers; and, leaving the house unknown to her mo- 
ther, drove out of town with her lover: — 

“‘ Who did you say was lost?” askeda sailor, whose 
weather stained face and bundle med him just 


come from ** Who did you say was lost?” asked 
he eagerly of the town-crier, who, with bell in one 
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hand, was publishing, with a most dolorous nasal 
- twang, the contents of a handbill which he held in 
the other. This grave personage, having looked at 
his interrogator a moment over the horn rims of his 
spectacles, again took up his dismal tale. 

«)-0-yes! O-d-yes! O-0-0-yes!” said he; but be- 
fore the third was fully pronounced, the mariner had 
satisfied his euriosit b 
shoulder, and was ne A up the street ata great rate. 

Now bet that’s her father,” said the crier, 
taking off his spectacles and stopping short in the 
middle of his story. . 

It was the afternoon after Amy’s departure. Her 
mother sat alone and disconsolate.” She had tortured 
herself all day with fruitless conjectures, Sle had 
retired early the preceding night, leaving oe | up; 
and whether her daughter had been in bed at all, she 
could not distinetly tell. If so, she might have risen 


in her sleep, as she. sometimes did, and walked out 


into the dock. She might have been carried off by 
John wr yoy b who, some months previous, had at- 
tempted to be rude to her. She knew not-what to 


think; and her best friend, young ae Reave, was 
er, 


not at home to advise or comfort aving gone to 
Newport the day previous. And her tears burst forth 
auew. The door opened, and her husband, who had 
been absent fifteen months, entered. 

‘*Oh, Bennet! Bennet!” cried Mrs. Howland, 


hanging on his neck, ‘‘our child—our only one is |. 


lost!” 

‘<I know it,” said he, flinging his bundle on the 
table, and calmly seating himself. A few minutes 
after, a strange carriage, driven by a strange driver, 
rolled up to the door, from which alighted Amy; and 
it departed as rapidly as it came. ) 

** Joy!” cried Amy, as she bounded into the room 


and embraced her mother; ‘joy, mother! wish me 


i0 199 

“* Joy?” said Mrs. Howland, crying and kissing her 
_at the same time; ‘‘joy! you naughty girl, for what? 
Where have you been?” 

‘* Been?” said Amy, smiling; ‘‘ why, I have been 
to be married!” | 

** Married!” exclaimed Mrs. Howland, lifting her 
hands and eyes in surprise, not unmixed with plea- 
sure, as a conjecture as to the bridegroom’s identity 
stole upon her mind; ‘ married? it an’t possible!” 

Yes, mother,” said Amy, kissing her again, 
was married to Rodney Reave last night.” She 
turned and met the withered scowl of her father. 
He had gat unobserved hitherto, with his chair lean- 
ing back, kis hands folded on his knees, and his hat 
pailed over his eyes. But when Amy mentioned 
the name of her husband he raised his head. 

*‘ Married to Rodney Reave!” he repeated, in a 
voice whose very calmness chilled her blood. She 
approached him with fear and trembling, and put a 
paper in hishand. He read it aloud: —‘*T his certifies 
that George Rodney Reave, 
have this day been lawfully joined in marriage by 
me—Scth Williams.” 

_ . * Williams!” said Amy, ‘‘why, mother, Capt 
Reav€ told me-it was Mr. Hartshorn, the 
minister.” 

**And Seth Williams,” said fier father bitterly, 
“is first mate of young Reave’s ship. “hey may 
splice folks together in this way at sea, but I tell you 
what, young woman, you might as well have been 
tied to Rodney Reave with a ropeyarn, as with this 
bit of paper.” 

‘¢ And so she an’t married after all!” cried her 
mother hysterically; ‘she’s eheated—she’s ruined !”” 

Amy stood pale as death, looking from one parent 
to the other, til], fully comprehending her situation, 
she fell down in a swoon. 


‘‘Bear her away, wife,” said the immoveable | 


Howland. The storms and suns of thirty years had 
battered the limbs, and. bronzed the cheek of Bennet 
Howland. He had served under unlawful flags, and 
dipped his hands in crime. Misfortunes had soured 
his temper; intemperance had filched the keys from 


reason, the keeper of the passions, and opened their | ‘ Many waters cannot quench it, nor floods drown.’ | of joy she sprung to his arms. 
eve doors; in their banded — they had swept | 


is soul, as the Simoom sweeps t 


y looking over the crier’s! 


.and Amy Howland. 


. | carried her, it had been @l fair play. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sea law prevailed throughout the captain’s domes- 


tic establishment. Tos was to be obeyed. 

It was nine o’clock in Capi. Reave’s private par- 
lour, or state-room, as he styled it.. Present, the 
captain in his arm-chair, supported on either hand 
by the Rev. Mr. Hartshorn and Mr. Justice Loomis. 


A tap at the dooy—enter Bennet Howland, wife, and 


daughter. 

“*Sit down, Bennet Howland,” said the captain; 
** sit down, madam—be seated. Bless me! how the 
girl has grown’, 

The parson sf™led assent. 

“**And bless me!” continued the old seaman, 


**white,all white—flowers and all! 


moon on yet—second day wedding—eh, Amy?” In 
this way the old gentleman wri 
talked incessantly, apparently to 


wn thought. He 
pulled out his watch impatiently. 


nity and nonchalance, to meet his son. 


‘* Your servant, Capt. Reave,” said the old gen~ 
tleman, facing Rodney as he entered; ** I understand 


you was married last night, sir; and, you ungrateful 
rascal, you hadn’t the manners to invite your old 
father. 
your wedding, so, to punish you and please myself, 
we’ll-have the whole over again—and 


ready.” 

The astonished youth suffered himself to be led up 
to Amy Howland, and her hand put into his; an- 
swered mechanically, and in the atlirmative, certain 
questions propdsed by Mr. Hartshorn; and before 
he recovered his self-possession, himself and Amy 
were pronounced by this gentleman *‘ lawful man 
and wife.” 

“There it is, Bennet!” eried the captain, handing 


tight little eraft, eh Hartshorn?” 


fed, whistled, and 
wish it were 


midnight,” muttered he. A footstep was heard in 
the passage, and he rose, with an air of mingled dig- 


Now, I have always wanted to be present at, 


weall are 


had found a 
from her father’s land. During the first eighteen 
months of this period, Rodney Weave had remained 
at home, and @bandoned himself to the full enjoy- 
ment of dom 
the Baltic 
duty to try the sea once more.. He according! 
bought a fineship and set sail, leaving his wife wit 
his mother,ywho had, long since, to all appearance, 
become 
the spirig 
mant, li 
Reave, awoke in all its pristine vigor, and craved ‘a 
deedito do.’ She looked around, and chuckled at 
her advantages. The foul fiend himself could not 
have wished better vantage ground or have set to 
work with more deliberation. Amy had to. réeeive 
from her, at second hand, the contents of.all her hus- 
band’s letters; for, till this hour, the poor girhhad no 
oceasion for reading writing. But to. what a most 
yeauning wish did the receipt of her first letter'gZive 
irth! How eagerly did she break it open, and, with 
the feeling of the dumb when making a vain effort to 
speak, regard it? With what a look did she run to 
her mother with her dumb messager of love!. How 
fondly did she hang upon her lips while reading it, 
and make her repeat every word of 
contained! and yet, after all, but half satisfied, she 
took the letter from her mother’s hand, and ran wist- 


ng Jain dor- 


their meaning were still hidden, and could be detect- 
| ed only by her eyeof love. How much morecould 
she have made of each. word, traced by his loved 


heart would burst. 
** Mother,” she cried; with an im 


him the parson’s eertificate; ‘‘ there it is, strong as | and a face bathed in tears, ‘* teach me fo write.” 


chain cable. Hartshorn’s note is better than Seth 
William’s, eh!” 

‘Tears—ay, tears rushed into Hewland’s eyes as he 
took the invaluable paper, and tried to thank his be- 
nefactor. 

The captain turned to his son with his sternest 
look:—‘‘ /awfu! man and wife—mark me, Capt. 
Reave.” 

The humbled youth threw himself at his father’s 
feet. ‘*It was the darling wish of my heart,” said 
he; *‘I should have asked your consent, but thought 
you would never have given it, and”— 

*¢ Nor would I, you rascal,” said his father, indig- 
nantly; “I would have seen you both at the bottom 
of the Red Sea first. But what-eise—let’s hear!” 

**And I knew that disinheritance and your dis- 
pleasure would be the consequence, if I married her 
without,” 

‘¢Can.it be that this fellow has been to sea!” cried 
the indignant old tar. ‘* Was there ever such a 

round shark?—<o cheat an honest girl in tiris way 
foe a little paltry change! Why didn’t you show your 
true colGurs, you fresh ‘sier pirace?ahen Foy tink 
Hut to fie, 
even to a ——, to perjure yourself—out of my sight, 
you rascal, and use what God has sent you, or by the 


great Rodney, the money you have been so afraid of 


ng shall never be yours.” 

todney’s humiliation was. deep, and he deserved 
it. Heloved Amy as his eyes; he knew that she 
would never consent to be*his, but as the gift of holy 
church, and he had not the moral intrepidity either 
to forego his passion, or to brave the consequences 
of his father’sanger. He accordingly took the course 
he did, that he might have a way of escape if the 
matter.came to his father’s knowledge; well knowing 
that the old gentleman’s notions of gallantry belonged 
to the accommodating creed of the sea, and that nei- 
ther Amy nor her mother could read writing. To 
adopt this method had cost him a hard confliet; but 


| then he resolved’to-do justice to Amy at some future 
day. 


True love covers a multitude of sins in its beloved. 


Pure as the fire of heaven’s altar, it consumes all the 


e desert, and left | heart’s dross, and would not ask or take a favour 


behind a waste, over which brooded apathy; yet was which virtue would blush to offer orto grant. Such 


he not wholly lost. Across this solitude there still | 
flitted the shadow of a virtue. There still lurked in | 


should have been the love of Rodney; such was the 
Jove of Amy Reave. She forgave her repentant hus- 


his ruined heart a latent kindliness towards his child, | band; and years of bliss opened in brilliant perspec- 
which he concealed as carefully as.if,it were a weak- tive before her. But what language can describe the 


ness, and never suffered to be visible unlese se were 
injured by otlier than himself. Then, indeed, the 
apple of his eye was touched, and redress or ven- 
eance oceupied all his thoughts. He rose with a 
etermined air and step, and proceeded immediately 
to Capt. Reave’s, under whom he had formerly sailed. 


The old was enjoying his pipe and easy-. 
e 


chair. listened to Bennet’s honest tale with short 
interjectional puffs, examived the certificate of Seth 
Williams, whose hand-writing he knew,and then fell 
to whistling his favourite tune—‘ Redney’s Victory’ 
—his usual resource when chafed or perplexed. 

“A trifle—a mere trifle, Bennet,” at length said 

‘44 

Howland’s brow darkened. 

‘* Poh, mani! don’t be sulky,” said the captain; “go 

me now, and retura hither with your wife and 

ughter at nine o’clock this evening.” When Ben- 
net was gone, the old gentleman sent for Rodney’s 
steward; who was then in the kitchen. 


_ “Has your master returned from Newport?” said 


the gaptain, 
‘¢ Yes, sirj.but he stays on board to-night, sir.” 
‘¢Step down then, asd bid him be here to-ni 
at.a quarter-past nite; d’ye hear?” 
SAY, AY, 


‘dismay, the horror, the rage of Mrs. Benjamin Reave 
_on learning these events! She had retired very ear- 


ly the evening of the marriage, and knew nothing of 
the matter till the breakfast hour the next morning, 


' when her husband, with a most mischievous grayity, 


presented to her her. daughter-in-law. She stooda 
moment utterly incredulous, till, gathering from the 
meek obeisance of Amy, and the confused looks of 
Rodney, that it was no joke, she uttered an exclama- 


tion which we must not record, and bounced out of 


the room. The old gentleman laughed heartily, 
and bade Amy take courage and not mind his wife. 
They met again at tea. Mrs. Reave looked des- 
pairingly in her husband’s now serious and determin- 
ed face, for some hope or remedy. ‘There was not 
a vestige of either there. The destruction of her 
darling scheme almost broke her heart. But another 
thought soon sprung from its ashes—a thought—a 
hope, which, under the test discouragements, 
will ~~ longer in some ms, and wait more pa- 
tiently than any other—the ho ; 
She cherished; she pampered it; she gave it her 
whole heart.. 
A twelve-month passed, and Capt. Benjamin 
Reave, the eceentric, the just, the lameated, was ga- 


of vengeance.— 


married woman going to school—really!”” 

Another, and another came. ‘* Ha—ha—ha!” 
said the old lady, stopping short in her reading, 
‘there is something which i must not read to you. 
But never mind, ehild; it is au old proveb, you know 
—‘ Sailors find a wife in ever port.’ ” : 

_ Amy smiled a sickly smile, which sat uponher lips 
as in mockery of her pale face; and the olddady, re- 
peating her ‘ha—ha,’ rose and left her to her own 
reflections. And such reflections! sonew to her inno- 
cent mind—so harassing. The smile passed away 


mained. 

‘There'were numerous little imprudences of which 
one of Amy’s negleeted education would unconsci¢ 
ously be guilty. These were * set in a note book’ 
—‘conned by rote,’ and made the subject of lon 
despatches to her husband, with a commentary of 
blind hints and-pointless innuendos, such as—‘ 1 told 
you wives,’ &c., whieh, while they 
fixed no definite charge, distracted his mind, and 
gave birth to the worst suspition® bealu; 
visibly declined; and a Mr. Richards, an intimate 
friend and aeighbour, was in the habit of giviig her 
and her mother short drives into the country, for the 
benefit of the air; and sometimes Amy, with the old 
lady’s tacit approval, would go alone with him. 

It was late on an afternoon of June that Rodney 
Reave, after an absence of four months, returned.— 
No one came to receive him but his mother. He 
asked impatiently for his wife, 

‘*Your wife,” said the ol@ lady coldly, ‘thas gone 
to ride with Mr. Richards;” and she left him to his 
thoughts. Poor Rodney dropped into a chair with 
a dreadful feeling of faintness. While he was thus 
sitting, Amy returned. There was something in 
that pale face and heaven-raised eye—something in 
the sigh with which she entered the room, that be- 
lied all that his mother had written. Where was 
the wanton she had described? It was his own pure 
wife; and his heart leaped'to meet her. ' 

‘““My own Amy!” he exclaimed. Withascream 
Long and fervent 
was thatembrace. Their tears mingled, and falling 
on their hearts like the rain of heaven, the jealous 
fears that corroded them were all extinguished. With 
huge dismay, the old lady saw all her labours pros- 
trated by the omnipotent sweep of love. But she 
despaired not, In two weeks there was to be another 
voyage. With an earnestness almost ominous, Amy 
begged to accompany her husband. She wept—she 
implored him not to leave her. Capt. Reave hesi- 
tated; he was even on the point of giving his consent, 
when the old lady started so many and such strong 
objections, that he embraced his wife, and once more 
committed her to the tender mercies of his mother. 
Mrs. Reave set to work with renewed resolution, 
Iago himself never touched the springs of jealousy 
more cunningly.. Amy ventured to takeone or two 
private lessons in writing from Mr. Richards. The 
old lady discovered and made a great rout about it. 
She requested Mr. R. to discontinue his visits, and 
industriousiy ecommunieated the ‘ eloseting,’ as she 
styled it, enlarged and embellished, to her son. 
| ‘Tokens of success at length appeared. Capt. 

Reave began to address his letters to his mother, in- 
stead of his wifesand &t last intimated a desire that 
she would watch Amy narrowly. It elated the old 
lady beyond measure, and encouraged her to change 
her battery upon the unfortunate girl. She taunted 
her with her low birth; read her severe passages 
from Rodney’s letters; dwelt ee on what he 
might have done, had it not been for her foolish love; 
and even hinted that he would divorce her at his re- 
turn and marry Caroline Lee, who was still alive with 


thered to his fathers.. Another, Bennet Howland, {free hand and. dower. The poor Amy Reave was 


grave, and his wife was buried far 


ic bliss. But now, the ts of 
de were so flattering, that he felt it his 


onciled to his match. Now it was that 
poor, de» which had so lo 
a coiled serpent, in the bosom of Mrs. | best. 


endearment, it 


| fully over its mystic characters, as if the spirit of 


hand, could she have seen, as it were, the sen’e. But, 
the seales were on her eyes, and she felt as if-her 


voice,_ 


But the heartless old. woman laughed at her—*‘A. 


like sun tints from the cloud, but the paleness re-. 


— 
nearly distraeted. Her waking thought’ were misery; 
and her mother-in-law sat her slumbers 
incubus.—Capt. Reave was-expeeted home. 
**Hadn’t you better,” said the dowager coaxingly, 
*‘spend a few days in the country.. vom health. is 
miserable, and exercise will be of service to 
And here is a letter which says that Rodney left 
Stockholm on the 30th of September, and let me see 
—this is only the 12th of October; so we need not 
look for him these three weeks,” 
Amy sighed—*‘ ‘Certainly, madam, if you think it 


**Well, dear, then I will get Mr. Cheney to drive 
you out.te Mrs. Hexbem’s, who pa a nice board- 
ing-house on the Taunton road,”’. Now the fact was, 
old Mrs. Reave had that morning received a letter 
from her son, stating that he had anchored at New- 
and might be expected home onthe next day: 
ut one. Mr, Cheney wasa young sea captain, who, 
to the widow Reave’s certain knowledgg, had east on 
Amy alicentious eye;and Mrs. Hexham’s nice board- 
ing-house was nothing bettef Or worse than adhouse 
of ! Thetwery 
thirty hours after'‘Capt. Reave arrived and inquired 
for his wife. 

** Your wife!” said his mother contemptaously 
and then bursting into tears, ‘* Ah, poor boy! had 
you but hearkened to your mother!” 

God’s name,” cried Rodney, where is 

Your wife, Capt, Reave,” said she with affected 
before yesterday with her 
) J ney; esterday I heard of her 
at Nel} Hexham’s! 

ney stood unable to speak or move. 
_ “Go!” eried his mother; ‘go, poor dupe of a wan- 
with a glance-of mingled scorn and pity, she flung 
out of the room. ” 
_ Stung to the soul, Reave ordered his carriage, and, 
in half an hour, it drew up in front of Mrs. Hex- 
ham’s. His feet.felt like lead as he moved to the 
steps. ‘*Is there a lady here of the name of Reave?”? 
he asked of her that opened the door. 

**Yes,” said the Hexham. 

**Mrs. Reave, the wife of Capt. Reave of ———?” 

‘*Yes,” said the harpy, ‘“‘and if the young man 
that brought her here don’t call and pay her bill fo- 


day, I will turn her, bag aud baggage, into the street. 
to-morrow. ”? 


_ Rodney turned short on his heel, and re-entered 
his carriage. 

Amy was lying down in her chamber when she 
heard her husband’s voice. She thought she had been 
dreaming; but it came again, and in an instant she 
was moving tothe door as rapidly as her feet gould 
carry her. She reached it in time to see that of the 
carriage close.after a form she knew too well. 


horses sprung off at full speed—~9ud 

The courts were in session. A bill was granted 

annulling the marriage of George Rodney Reave and 


latter, sworn and testified to by the widow Reave and 
Eleanor Haxham. 


‘*Your honour is vindicated, my son,” said Mrs, 


tion brougtit it. In afew weeks the accomplished 
Rodney Reave was a finished sot! He did nothing 
but drink, and that prodigiously. 

His mother was frighted at her own work. Still 
she clung to her darling hope like one drowning.— 
**Won’t you have Caroline Lee?” she asked one day, 


in a most piteous tone. 


** T will,” said Rodney; and getting most gloriouse 
ly drunk, he made a formal tender of his hand, and 
was rejocted with disdain. It took a prodigious quan- 
tity of liquor to drown the memory of this disgrace. 
But to hig mother it was a mortal blow. It actually 
brought on a fever, attended with the most horrible 
delirium, during whieh all the dreadful secrets of 
her heart erept forth to the light of day. She raved 
incessamtly-of Amy, in a way that fixed the reelin 

eyes of herson, and-made the servants whisper an 

shake their heads. At length she slept and woke to 
reason. But its accusations were more dreadful 
than madness, Driven with a whip of scorpions, she 
confessed to her son the innocence of his wife—her 
own infamy—and died! It effectually sobered him. 
Where now was that injured wife? Who knew that 
she had not perished of want and a broken heart? r, 
driven by his cruelty to despair, that she had not Re- 


was now doubly lost to him. His senses reeled at 
the thought. A brain fever seized him, and he raved: 
for weeks. He awake, at length, on the borders of 
the grave. Hlorribje bad been his visions. But still, 
amid the fiends that haunted him, there had flitted 
occasionally ‘ a form of lifeand light,’ at whose pre- 
sence they would yanish, and a coolness like the dew 
of heaven visit his burning brain. He awoke—that 
angel was at his bed-side, rding him with tears 
of compassion and merey. Could it be? Was such 
a look for him?’ And then, too, so very like those 
dear eyes! It was—it must be—he felt it ip his 
heart; there was but one being in the univetse who — 
d thus him. He: gasped as if he would. 
ave spoken, but her hand was instantly placed on 
his mouth. | 
“Attempt it not,” said Amy—* it is I—I know 
all, all is forgiven.” Long and fondly did he hold 
that dear hand in the feeble clasp of his, and look the 


blessing he could uot articulate; long and freely did 


day Amy was removed, and 


She 
screamed his name--but the wd fell the 


fell down in , 


Amy Howland, for alleged misdemeanors of the . 


Reave—but he felt that his heart was desolate. ‘ 
Phought was madness—oblivion a luxury—intoxica«) 


entered the house of shame where he found her, and. 
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_ vided her, and she began her studies in good earnest. 


‘the 


bride. 


he weep. A sweet slumber followed, and, as ifhe had 

been touched with the talismanic wand of the heal- 

ing spirit, his convalescence was immediaté and ra- 

pi - Ina week he was able to sit on a sofa beside 

_**And now,” said he, ** put me off no 

tell me all you have safféred since —” 

Alas! T’cannot all,” said Amy, quickly reliev- 
ing the painful peuse—*“ not ail, for, happily for me, 
I was unconscious of suffering for more than two 
months. They tell me that I kept my bed for half 
that time, at a compassionate farmer’s, who took me 
out of the streets—and then rose a confirmed maniac. 
They tell me that I have been in the fields all night, 
at times—that hours upon hours I have sat weeping 
on your door-stone, begging to be admitted, and tell- 
ing all who passed that it was my house; but surely 


Rodney gromed, and covered his 

hand. ‘* Oh God, no! I was too drunk ; 
Amy proceeded. ‘*Of my recovery I can give no 

account. The first that I recollect, 1 was making a 


eyes with his 


glove at Mr. Banim’s, my preserver, who lives only 
two miles out of town. He had the soodness to fur- 


nish me with work from the shops in town, and I 
spent two weeks more in his house. He was in the 
habit of attending market two or three times a week, 
and on his return ene day, brought me the news of 
your mother’s death and dreadful, confessions.— 
Judge of its effect upon me. I thought my reason 
would have left me again. From the depth of infa- 
my, to be restored to honour and your food Opinion! 
it was almost too much for my feeble frame. On my 
knees [ poured out my thanks to God, and prayed 
for your penes of mind. The very next day I heard 
of your illness. Knowing that you were convinced 
of my innocence, could I hesitate how to act? No— 
not even in thought. Amy, the repudiated, per- 
haps the despised, you could not prevent being your 
nurse. 

Humbled to the dust, Rodney knelt at her feet 
in speechless gratitude. ‘* Angel of my life,” at 
length said he, “complete your work of mercy— 
save me from my vices, by becoming once more 
mine.” 

‘* Rise and listen to me,” said Amy seriously; ‘I 
have'resolved never again to marry above my station 
—nay, interrupt me not; if you wish what you say, 
first give me education, and at the end of two years 
—nay, it is my sole condition—teach me to write— 
I shall want to be able to read your letters.” 

Rodney sighed, but remonstrated not. It was not 
for him to prescribe or even hintterms toher. He 
would have waited her time like a very Jacob. That 
very day he commenced his task. He set all her 
copies with his own hand. She set to her task con 
amore. Ina very few weeks she could, with t 
rapidity, make a’perfect fac simile of that dear auto- 
graph, to decipher the least of whose syllables she 
would so often have given worlds, if she had them. 

was now perfectly recovered, and removed 
his betrothed to his awet’sin Boston, Here, masters’ 
in all the liberal and ornamental branches were pro- 


I cannot conceive of rapture more unspeakable than 
that with which the first unsealing of the mysteries 
of knowledge deluges the matured and gifted, but 
neglected mind. It is like what translation was to 
Enoch. And nothing can be more #stonishing than 
ss of such a mind, when, af last, it com. 
mencesits march. Itis onward—conquering and to 
conquer. Amy Reave did not stop on the threshold 
of knowledge. Philosophy and poetry opened their 
fountains to per, and, with all the eagerness of a 
soul just awakened to a feeling of the immortal thirst, 
she drank and was regenerated. A new spirit was 
within her, and senses of agencies hitherto unknown, 
The drapery of the world was new; so were the tints 
of the sky, and the hues of forest and flower. She 
heard, for the first time, the music of the spheres. 
There were voices from the groves and waters— 
voices in the air, and a voice in her bosom, minglin 
with the still accents of her heart’s religion, anc 
whispering of immortality with a distinctness crea- 
tive of thoughts as boundless as they were trium- 
ant. 
But toconclude. Two years, as measured by the 
delighted engagedness of Amy in her new pursuits, 
s measured by the extent and variety of her 
acquisitions, and the impatieuce of Rodney, crept 
away, and he saw her at the altar, once more his 
But with feelings, oh how different! Before, 
his eye of passion had rested on an artless and beauti- 
ful'girl indeed; but now, he saw beside him Goid’s 
noblest work—a woman eonscious of an intellect. 
There was deep respect mingled with the freedom 
of his gaze, and religious awe chastening its ardour. 
His dream of passion was over. He had sinned 
deeply; he had passed the ordeal of, a ; 
purgatory, and was now waked to the of vir- 
‘tuouslove. Of his incomparable bride what more 
shall we say. Many comers of Eve bave done 
worthily, but none ever filled the heart of a husband 
with deeper springs of affection, or their station in 
life with more merited applause. 


Derchzer says—‘‘I have drank some 
Tokay wine that was forty years old, and which, on 
being poured into the glass, immediately filled the 
room with an aromatic ethereal odour.” This is ex- 
pressed con amore. The gods are deseribed by Ho- 
mer as pledging each other in similar nectar, from 
golden beakers. 


Dr. Von 


most horrid | 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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low creatures around the world are expiring; and that 
year turn will come shortly. So will you keep your 
life uniform and free from exeess. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


LIVING WRITERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


- Very few of us know any thing of such a person as 
Edwin Atherstone. Yet in his own country, the 
author of the fali of Nineveh and the midsummer 
day’s dream is highly esteemed, and is possessed of 
a pleasing reputation. The latter poem was his first 
publication, his fall of Nineveh isa later work. Both 
these evince genius, and abound with dignity of 
thought and tenderness of feeling. 

There is Mr. Anderson, a writer of biography 
and criticism, Mr. Ainsworth, a writer of tales, and 
Captain Andrews, the traveller, of whom we also 
know very little. The fame of the Rev. Archibald 
Alison, the author of the celebrated work on taste, 
two volumes of sermons, and the memoirs of 
Woodhouslee, will scareely require a notice fi 
us. Wherever the eloquence of the pulpit and the 
sound principles of criticism are regarded, the nathe 
of Alison will be pronounced with praise. 

Dr. Arnott, a writer on natural philosophy, is well 
known in this country, His elements of physics 
have gone through several editions? England and 
one in America. This work is an admirable expo- 
sition of the laws of physics, and it has only one fault, 
that of making science too easy, and of bringing its 
admirable principles within the grasp of even an idle 
contemptation. 

Joanna Baillie has a reputation of much greater ex-: 
tent. It isthe fame which attends genius rather than 
utility. She is the daughter of an eminent Scotch 
divine, the Rev. James Baillie, and the sister of Dr. 
Mathew Baillie, an eminent physician, who died in 
1823. This lady as early as 1798, published her 
plays of the passions. She took for each play a ‘single 
passion, and illustrated its character with dramatic 
effect. As is often the fate of genius, she met with 
the most unfgis and illiberal criticisms; her works 
were decried, and she was treated with but little 
kindness, notwithstanding her claimsas a woman and 
a writer of talent. But the hour of trial soon passed 
away, and Joanna Baillie became the favourite of a 
discriminating public. Her celebrated play of De 
Montfort has afforded her admirers a complete tri- 
umph, and to those who live upon the fame of others 
a fine source of illustration and a fund of anecdote. 

She published a second volume in 1802, a third 
in 1812, and, since then, several miscellaneous plays, 
and a collection of metrical legends of eminent cha-! 
racters, 

Her works, however, are rather for the closet than 
the stage. When De Montfortcame out, Mr. Kem- 
ble was resolved to try its effect on the stage. Mrs. 
Sixidons took the eharacter of Lady Jane, and he that 
of De Montfort. The architectural scenery was of 
the most magnificent kind.—The famous 
of Devonshire wrote an epilogue and Frederick North 
a prologue to ensure its success, But though it had 
a run, to use a theatrical phrase, for eleven nights, it 
was found ‘unfit for representation. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Southey, that her Basil 
is superior to Romeo and Juliet. Remorse, Bertram, 
and Fazio have been more fortunate in the represen- 
tation than De Montfort was, and are frequently per- 
fermed at the principal theatres. 

The genius of Miss Baillie is of a metaphysical 
east. She speculates profoundly upon all the mo- 
tives which influence the mind, and seems able to 
probe its deepest, deadliest wounds with skill and 
success, 

Miss Baillie’s poetic talent is also much admired, 
and some of her pieces are considered standard pro- 
ductions. Upon good authority, we give the fol- 
lowing lines to Cupid, as a fair specimen of her po- 
etry. 


Child, with many a childish wile, 
Timid look and blushing smile, 
Downy wings to steal thy way, 
Gilded bow and quiver gay, 
“ Who, in thy simple mien, would trace, 
The Tyrant of the human race! 
Who is he, whose flinty heart 

Hath not felt the flying dart? 

Who is he, that from the wound 
Hath not pain and pleasure found? 
Who is he, that hath not shed 

Curse and blessing on thy head? 


Many of our readers have probably heard the 
beautiful glee of the Chough and Crow, in the o 
of Guy Mannering, the words of which, sodeserved- 
ly admired, are also from the pen of this gifted lady. 
ae Albany Daly Adv. 
A COLLEGE JOKE, 
There is something in the humdrum, monotonons 
sort of life led by collegians, that marvellously dis- 
ses them to wild frolics and mischievous pranks. 
magine, for a moment, a hundred or more boys, 
from town and country, just let loose from school, 
and transported from the immediate eye of a master 
to where they are comparatively their own masters— 
imagine, too, the impatience with which they sub- 
mit to the restraints of college discipline, the reck- 
less character of independence which they think it 
becomes them to put on, and thespirit of adventure 
so common among a promiscuous assembl of 
boys, and you have some idea of the strange and 


In the midst of mirth, reflect that many of your fel- 


fantastic forms in which that spirit breaks out and 


tohess ¢, 


seeks to relieve the tedium of the study and lecture 
room. . 

‘Why are boys sent to college?” was asked of an 
eccentric Greek professor. ‘‘Hugh! hugh!” growled 
the old man in a tone peculiar to himself—‘‘hugh! 
to learn Greek, to be sure—but they learn more of 
deviltry, I fear!”? Cynical as may seem this remark, 
there is too much of truth in it, The head of a col- 
legian—I use the term purposely instead of student 
——is filled with plans of mischief, oftener than with 
problems.in mathematics. Little eares he for Greek 
roots or square roots, if his pockets are only replen- 
ished with the root of allevil. But this is not al- 
ways at hiscommand. Flush as are hisfunds atthe 
beginning of term, long before its conclusion they 
begin to fail him. The innumerable expedients to 
which—to raise the wind—he is in consequence 
driven, evinee more of ingeriuity than what the world 
calls honesty. ‘l’o bilk his tailor or the tavern keep- 
er—or to bamboozle a coachee, is considered quite 
an honorable exploit. 

I shall never forget an adventure of this latter de- 
scription. Our college was a few miles from town, 
whither we usually repaired of a Saturday, the week- 
ly holliday. Having passed the day here, I was re- 
turning late at night, when [ was joined by Bob Tan- 
dem, a class-mate. Bob was a full-blooded hair- 
brained fellow—a species of the flash-fun-and-frolic 
genius—with just that dash of adventure in his 
composition, that he would leap a toll-gate bar on 
horse-back, rather than pay the toll gatherer for 
opening it. 

It so happened, on the present occasion, however, 
that Bob, as well as myself, was on foot, and we 
trudged it off together, over the long bridge, which, 
in our way home, it was necessary to pass, singing a 
lusty song to the moon—it was past ten o’clock—and 
thrashing together our arms for the double purpose 
of keeping up our spirits and warmth. As we ap- 
proached the end of the bridge, a countryman’s wa- 
gon, the first vehicle we had met—was perceived 
coming towards us. 

‘I have it!” exclaimed Bob, ‘‘that old fellow shall 
carry us home!” 

** But how will you square the expense?”’ I in- 
quired, 

**Oh! let me alone for that,’? answered Bob, at 
the satae time elevating his voice and addressing the 
countryman— 

** Hallo! friend in the curriculum yonder, will 
you give us a drive to college?” 

“* Not by a darned sight [ guess!” replied he of 
the wagon, ‘*I should bring my butter to a fine mar- 
ket, to turn round this time of night.” 

** Well! well!” said Bob, ** I hope no offence—I 
only meant to offer you a trifle of a job, by which 
you might transfer a dollar from my pocket te your 
own, 

** A dollar! did you say?” responded the farmer—| 
a dollar bill!—woa Dobbin—woa Dobbin—woa—a 
woa-a--a whole dollar bill!’?. 

* Sepeta whole dollar bijl, if you will get as down 
at college.” 

**Then I’m the man for your money !—jump in, 
jump in!” 

So saying, the old farmer immediately turned 
about his horse, and in a few moments was convey- 
ing us to the place of our destination—a good two 
miles or more from whence we started. The whole 
affair was the result of a thought, no sooner conceiv- 
ed than executed. Without the slightest suspicion 
that my companion meant to practise a joke upon 
the farmer, I had unwittingly made myself a party 
to the transaction. My own pockets were complete- 
ly drained—the last dollar of my quarterly allow- 
ance had been staked and lost at the billiard room, 
before [ lefttown. As for Bob’s funds, a moment’s 
reflection told me they were equally as low, or he 
never would have footed it from town so cold a 
night. How we were to pay for our ride wasa puz- 
zle I in vain attempted to. solve. 

But it was now too late to retreat. Hardly was 
the case settled in my own mind, before we drove 
up in front of the college yard. Immediately Bob 
sprung from the wagon and calling to the farmer to 
follow, started and ran. Quick asa flash he gave thre 
pursuit, 

** Hallo, there, friend, hallo! where is my dollar!” 
| he exclaimed at the top of his voice. 

Bob heeded not the call, but made for the first col- 
lege building, through the open hall of which the 
old farmer pursued him. e were now all three 
in for the chase—Bob leading, like a runaway fox; 
the farmer elose at his heels with the keenness of a 
sportsman, fearing lest his prey should escape him; 
and myself following in the rear to witness the sport 
and be in at the death. Thus we threaded it through 
one building and then through another--now catching 
a glimpse of Bob by the lamp-light and now wholly 
losing sight of him in the dark. The last that was 
beheld of him, he was just entering the building, on 
the lower floor of which was his room. The door 
closed with a noise, and without knocking for admis- 
sion, the old farmer bolted headlong in. There was 
no light in the room, except what was emitted frem 
the remains of a fire, around which were seated some 
five or six collegians, | 

** Where is he? where is he?” roared the infari- 
ated farmer, snatching a brand from the hearth, and 
holding it alternately to the terrified countenances 
of each of the inmates of the room. 

‘* You’re the rascal!” he exclaimed, seizing hold 
of the person that had just entered—* you’re the 


The gripe of the farmer was powerful, but so was 
he on whom it wad fastened. A desperate stru 
gle ensued—not a'word was uttered by either of 
parties—the spectators seemed determined to take no 
part in the affray. I reniained standing at the door, 
wholly at a boss to account for the strangeness of the 
scene. Thefarmer and his antagonist now fell—the 
farmer uppermost. I rushed forward—seized a 
lamp—and having lighted it, run to relieve my com- 
panion—when lo! instead of Bob Tandem, the man 
on the floor was—a college tutor! 

A broad laugh burst from the crowd, which ine 
stantly dispersed—and I among the number. The 
consequences were fatal to Bob’s chum, whe was 


rusticated for keeping a disorderly room—-while » 


Bob escaped a severer penalty, to tell how he shot 
two birds wrth one stone. It seems some. disturb- 
ance had been made by the party in his room, and 


just as he arrived there, the tutor was entering to 


quell it. Bob continued his flight through the hall, 
and the official.gentleman was made to represent 
him. ‘The old farmer was frightened énotigh when 
he toand out his mistake, but on making an explana- 
tion, was suffered to depart—which he did, mutter- 
ing to himself—as Bob tells the story—*‘ them are 
college boys are full of the old oe og 

{M. Y. Constellation, 


 VIRGINIE. 


The Paris correspondent of a morning paper gives 
the following characteristic account of a scene which 
occurred during the late events in Paris, taken, as he 
states, frogi the manuscript ofa well known French 
poet and patriot: 

“ Poor Virginie! I had known her for 20 years, 
She had_sat at the corner of the Rue —— for a great 
length of time. She was 70 years ofage on the 28th 
of July.. I had — many an apple from her 
stall, and never failed to raise my hat, when I passed 
by her charming old face. Poor Virginie! she had 
sat at the same corner, and sold her apples from the 
same bench, for nearly half a century. For twenty 
year's she had been a widow, and she had only one son. 
She had seen Louis XVI. proceed to the scaffold, and 
had wept for his fate. She had cursed Robespierre 
from the corner of the Rue ——, and yet had never 
been arrested. She had eried ‘ Vive Napoleon!’ 
but never ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’—she had no respect 
for Kings, but _ homage to men of talent. No 
mobs frightened poor Virginie+~no arm had ever 
been raised against her. wasa sort of predes- 
tinarian; and said, ‘ What is, is for the best.’ Poor 
Virginie! it is well she thought so! for she often sat 
the whole day long without taking enough sous to 
buy her a good pottage. I had often smoked a ci 
at the corner of the street, at nightfall, to knock up 
a chat with her, for the good old soul knew all about 
my neighbours, and sometimes told me news of my- 
self, Her cap was the prettiest Lever saw. J have 

yreserved the last one she wore, as you will find 
hereafter ther face wasas placid lake; and, 

hough she loved liberty, she was no noisy pover. 
‘The old lady could read without spectacles, aid the 
proprietor of the adjoining café always lent her the 
Constitutionnel. Well, on the 28th of July, my poor 
old Virginie was 70 yearsof age. She proceeded as 
usual, to the corner of the street, and P ced her lite 
tle stall; but the gendarmes came and ordered her 
toretire. ‘Why should I be driven away?’ said 
Virginie, ‘no one will harm me.’ |‘ Retire without 
delay,’ roared an incensed gendarme; and at the very 
instant of saying this I arrived. 

The Boulevard was in confusion—the troops of 
Charles X. were arriving—firing washeard—the peo- 
ple were collecting together with arms—I entreated 
poor Virginie to retire. She knew I washer friend, 
and consented. She proceeded to pack up her baske 
et and arrange for departure, when the gendarmes 
rushed upon our party of about 50 citizens, whé 
were collected at the corner of the street, and with 
swerd in hand threatened to cut us down. I was 
armed with a rifle. ‘The mob rushed on the gen- 
darmes, and endeavoured to destroy or disperse them. 
‘Vive ja Charte!’ cried poor Virginie; and when I 
turned my head she was a corpse. "The Royal Guards 
had arrived; one of them had fired at the corner of 
the street, and a fatal ball had prostrated,'in an in- 
stant, my aequaintance of twenty years by my side. 
I raised my rifle—‘Villain,’ I exclaimed, ‘you shall 

etish!’ J advanced two paces and took an aim.— 

he monster was dead ereI could rgflect upon my 
position; but on turning round, who @fbuld be raisi 
the lifeless body of his mother but her brave thoug 
disconsolate son. I had on time to take from her 
head her last cap, and to tell her son that her mur- 
derer was a corpse on the Boulevard. A moment 
afterward we were pursuing the guards, for a rein- 
forcement of citizens had arrived, and we were ghas« 
ing the king’s troops towards the Rue Richelieu. — 
Poor Virginie!” 


was laying ont t 7 of Napoleon, the executors 
examined a cdticil of the will which the E r 
had directed to be opened immediatety after his de- 
cease, ‘ It contaitied his last wish, “that hig ashes 
should reposé on the banks of the Seine, im the midst), 
of that French people whom he had loved. so well.’ 
The executors reported this to Sir Hudson Lawe 
who replied that ‘‘the remains of Napoleon could 
not leave the island of St. Helena.” 

Upon an equal space where one man subsists in 
Iceland, three men subsist in Norway, 14 in Sweden, 


rascal—pay me my money, or by the holy poker, I’ll 
extarminate ye!” 


/'36 in Turkey, 52 in Poland, 63 in Spain, 92 in Ireland, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


114 in Switzerland, 127 i in G 152in England, 
153 in France, 172 in ey, 0¢ in Naples, 224 in 
Holland, and 1103in Mal 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SEA-SIDE MUSINGS.—BsrY w. G. CLARK. 


As by the Ocean’s solemn strand, 
_ One radiant hour in Spring I stray’d, 
And heard the anthem, wild:and grand, 
+ Which the incessant surges made— 
Whereon the golden sunlight play’d— 
I felt the scene is life impart, 
And all its harmonies pervade 
The deep recesses of my heart. 
I mark’d the birds on rainbow wing 
Come sweeping 6*er the azure tide,’ » 
I heard théir songs of welcoming, : 
To which the gay, green shores replied; 
_ And touch’d with feeling, by the side 
Of that unbound and sounding sea, 
I felt my meditations glide 
Into a dream-like reverie. 


1 saw the kindled waves roll on, 
I heard their soft and dying fall, 
And thought of countless raptares gone 
As sweet as they—as musical; : 
1 mused on hopes that once would call 
My spirit from its young repose 
To grasp at Pleasure’s coronal— 
To feel the thorns that guard the rose. 


And as I mark’d the eventide 

Enfold the trembling waste of blue, 
While o’er the zenith, far and wide, 

Pale Night her starry eurtain drew— 

I thought how Death, when Life is new, 
O’erclouds the waves of Being’s sea, 

And sweeps away the loved and true 
On Time’s dark shore no more to be! 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
PARAGRAPHS. | 
We may reasonably hope to obtain our object, 


when we propose nothing but our own happiness; 
the happiness of another is beyond our reach. As 


regu as the departure and return of day, do I 
behold hue individual benefitting by the misfortunes, 
of another; this result is so uniform, that were I a 


powerful tyrant, delighting, in the infliction of mi- 


sery, I should forbear to torment, lest by reaction 
pleasure should awaken in another direction. Can 
this earth ever become the seat of beatitude and uni- 
versal goodness—what then would be the use of be- 
nevolent desire, or of any of the virtues, for what 
existence have they but as opposed to vice? But man 
requires a long perspective, and when religion is out 
of the question, the reformer dreams of the future 


existence of an improved state of society, when he |: 


shall be mouldering in the grave. 


- 


1 once encountered a terrific figure stalking intre- 
pidiy down Chesnut street—a man whose graceful 
movements announced youth and refinement, but 
whose visage wore that appalling look which is never 
seen save by the invader of the mysteries of the tomb 
—he was so horribly burned, that no trace of human 
limeament softened the ravages of his featureless 
aspect. A small metal nose, secured by black stritgs, 
oceupied the site of that expressive feature—the 
mouth was so shrivelled and distorted from jts ori- 
ginal dimensi nd position, that a mere orifice, 
twisted from the centre of the face, was all that re- 
mained; the skin motley in hue, and furrowed into 
chasms; in the general ruin of nature, sight had been 
spared, but large double green spectacles concealed 
the (no doubt disfigured) ‘‘ mirrors of the soul.” I 
shuddered, yet was strangely fascinated by the fright- 
ful reality, this breathing unveiled image ofthe vision 
Morkanna, walking the earth in careless defiance, 
and more than sepulchral deformity. His fine shape, 
spirited and gallant air, added to a something in his 
bearing not escribable by words, told me he had 
once been handsome—yet he did not seem unhappy 
or the least conscious of the hideous aspect he pre- 
sented. Ah! far better is to it be born happy than 
to live lucky; small is the power of fortune over that 
part of organization that determines the bliss er wo 
of the being—that mould of felicity is sometimes de- 
nied to the wise and bestowed on the foolish, with- 


held from the saint and possessed by the sinner. 
Whence springs that absorbing discontent, that rest- 
less langour of the soul, where every feeling is 
attended by a painful emotion, and events harmless 
in themselves, distorted from their ain, hecome food 
for misery—is it egotism, vanity, or envy? These 
exist in every haman heart, producing only transient 
and salutary pains; is their root,then, deeper in some 
bosoms’—Ah, no! they are but different forms as- 
sumed by some mysterious evil, and were they era- 
dicated, feelings no less fertile in chagrins would 
spring from the vacant soil. 


T almost wish there were a law compelling all 


screening themselves from the light is so opposed to 


the picturesque—from the hoary eto-genarian to 
the infant of one year, a single movement instine- 


stranger appears in view, every brow is coronetted 
by a rustic arm, sometimes smooth, sometimes fur- 
rowed, but always brown; instead of using that grace- 
ful, ingenious member, the haiid, the senseless, un- 
meaning arm is thrust up as though they were qua- 
drupeds. This habit makes me nervous, and [ almost 
sigh for the polar regions, where the sweet luminary 
of day is gazed on asa spectre-lamp, with awe and 
curiosity. 


The generality of people have an inveterate habit 
of fancying that the virtues and graces possess an 
attractive impulse towards each other, and when they 
discover one fascinating quality, they gratuitously 
believe that the same individual is endowed with all 
the perfections that the world esteems.. An English- 
man once travelled in a stage, he was witty, animat- 
ed, good humoured, and sociable, and without a trace 
of nationality. His fellow travellers fancied that they 
saw a prodigy, and he speedily gained’ their hearts 
in despite of the unfavourable impression left on their 
minds by the manners of the greater part of his 
countrymen, and also of a slight tendency of self- 
eulogy in himself. In the progress of the journey 
an unlucky accident occurred, and the Englishman 
forgot every body but himself—he evinced not the 
slightest concern for the ladies, who made part of the 
company, leaving them to extricate themselves from 
their difficulties by their own exertions, and in these 
they were most gallantly assisted by an ol! Ediner, 
whose impassive dullness had formed a striking con- 
trast to the vivacity of the brilliant stranger. E. P. 


Translated from the French for the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES. 
My weary spirit, prey to sadness, 
Life is to thee a hateful chain; 
Gloom and disgust succeed to gladness, 
What poison’d barb inflicts the pain? 


Ye brilliant, tranquil lights of soul, 
Visions of Utopian skies; 
That o’er my youthful senses stole, 
That wrapp’d the heart and charm’d the eyes! 
The enehanting wanderings of youth, 
Cruel regrets, ah why pursue? 
To tell my heart the torturing truth, 
That joy, love, life, but live in you. 


M. de Choiseul has lately lost his wife, after a 
union of two years; he is inconsolable, and with 
reason, for by her beauty, character, and conduct, 
she was one of the most charming persons 1 have 
ever known. M. de Choiseul’s property is very 
small, but his wife’s fortune was immense; never- 
theless, it was siipulated in the marriage contract, 
that if she died without children, not only all her 
wealth should return to her family, but also the 
jewellery in her possession at the time of her de- 
cease. Subsequent events have rendered this sin- 
gular clause a general topic. Mad. de Choise 
died of consumption; when every remedy had been 
tried and failed, her chief physician told M. de Choi- 
seul that there was no longer any hope, and that his 
wife had but a few days more to live; up to this time 
she had never felt any inquietude on her situation, 


of innocence, and all the illusions of hope and love; 
but after the conference with the ‘physician, M. de 
Choiseul, who adored his wife, found it impossible 
to dissemble his profound sadness—his wife saw her 
death in his. mournful eyes, and she saw it with hor- 
ror! He quickly perceived that his grief had en- 


country folks to wear sun-bonnets; their method of 


tively pervades the whole lands The moment a 


but advanced gently to the tomb with all the serenity | 


lightened her as to her state, and his heart was tor- 
tured with regret when he found how this knowledge 
was embittering her last hours. To retrieve, if pos- 
sible, his involuntary error, he forced himself to 
approach her couch with a radiant gayety of coun- 
tenance, and as a reason for his late chagrin, he re- 
lated some fabulous incident of his invention, at the 
same time presenting her with a superb diamond 
necklace, which he had purchased with the sale of 
hislittle estate. The cheerful smile of her husband, 
his well timed explanation, and above all, the dia- 
monds, which she felt certain he would not have 
purchased if her danger was real, all combined to 
restore peace and hope to the bosom of the dying 
lady. 'The generous artifice fully succeeded, death 
stole over Mad. de Choiseul’s frame gently as sleep 
| t tired infancy, and he, that tender and devoted 
friend, enjoyed the consolation of having concealed, 
with flowers, the dreaded tomb from the eyes of her 
he loved. ‘The family of the deceased lady proffered 
to M. de Choiseul the diamonds which were mo- 
rally if not legally his; he rejected them with pride, 
they were an offering to love and friendskip—to have 
received them would have annulled the value of the 
sacrifice. In the course of a few years he remarricd, 
and had the happiness to meet with a wife worthy to 
replace her he had lost. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘Sarurpay, January 1, 1831. 


With the present number we commence the 
fifth year of our editorial labours. For the liberal 
encouragement that has been afforded this publica- 
tion, from the commencement to the present time, 
from all parts of the United States as well as Eng- 
land, our patrons, generally, will accept our hearti- 
est thanks. The work has been placed upon a firm 
basis, and will be prosecuted with renewed vigour. 
For the better appreciation of our future career we 
have made arrangements to receive several new and 
popular English publicaticns, which are novel in 
this country, and from the pages of which we shall 
be enabled to serve up copious extracts. All the 
American periodicals of merit are already in our 
possession, and we shall not negleet the striking 
articles or passages they may contain, In our im- 
pression of to-day, for example, we have made se- 
veral extracts from the Americans Monthly Maga- 
zine—the best periodical of the kind we have. The 
‘‘Triple Marriage” will -be found an excellent 
story, and **The Wife’s Appeal” an admirable 
poem. The extract from the same work, headed 
Professor Wilson,” is a valuable excerpt, inasmuch 
as it affords the only aecoant we have seen of the au- 
thor of the “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life;?? 
** Lucy of the Fold,” * Expiation,” and several sto- 
ries of that kind, familiar to our readers, the whieh, 
for pathos and beauty Of composition, are unexam- 
pled in the language, 

Our selected department will be devoted to such 
articles, in cénnexion with the extracts of intrinsic 
value which we shall be enabled to give from foreign 
publications. The interesting aspect of Europe at 
this time will render the brief narration of events, 
that may occur for some time to come in that quar- 
ter, of general interest; and we shall, therefore, 
occasionally give an article upon these subjects. 

Our correspondence has been strengthened and 
increased. We have excluded from our pages the 
ignorant and the sickly, and shall give place only to 
such communications as are distinguished either for 
aptness of wit, brilliancy of fancy, forte of observa- 
tion, or vigour of mind. 

In short, our sole aim will be to render this pub- 
lication creditable as a journal of American litera-. 
ture, and in an effort to dignify ourselves and our 
country,,we shall. neither forget the amusement 
nor the disposition of our readers. 


j 


THE FIFTH VOLUME. 

The fifth volume of the ** Partapetpata ALBUM 
Lapres’ Lrrenary Port was come 
meneed January Ist, 1831. At that time one thou- 
sand copies, in addition to the four thousand five 
hundred already subscribed for, were printed, in 
order to furnish the numbers, from the first, to such 
as are willing to become patrons of the work. Itis 


devoted, as heretofore, to spirited literature, foreign 
and domestic—is printed in the quarto form, suit- 
able for’ bindiag—is accompanied by copperplate 
engravings, and is forwarded regularly every Satur- 
day morhing to its patrons. Such has been the po- 
pularity of the work, that not a single copy of any 
of the preceding volumes remains on hand, and con- 
sequently cartnot be supplied if written for. 

The proprietor of this publication has entered 
into extensive arrangements in order to render the 
work beyond the reach of competition; and, here- 
after, the Album will contain extracts from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and the London Monthly—from 
the London Literary Gazette, the London Courier, 
and the London Morning Chronicle—from Gali- 
gani’s Messenger, and the London Annuals—in 
addition to the periodicals of merit issued in this 
country. The original department will, as hereto- 
fore, comprise the contributions of the best Ameri- 
can writers, with such observations upon the litera- 
ture and the history of the times as the editor may 
deem best adapted to the pleasure and profit of his 
readers, 

The accessions which have been made to our 
literary periodicals, for the past year, are immense; 
but the subscription to this journal has continued 
to increase. The firm footing on which it is placed, 
the neatness of its mechanical execution, and the 
care and promptitude with which it is forwarded to 


| its patrons, may, in connexion with the efforts which 


are employed to render it really valuable, fully ac- 
count for the partiality of the public. We are well 
aware, that the brief career of many literary jour- 
nals has contributed much to produce a fear in the 
minds of the public when subscribing to a newspa- 
per, that it would scarcely outlive the term of a 
single subscription, and it is the confidence placed 
in well established prints that contributes greatly to 


their success, At least, such has been the case with 


the Album. The regularity with which the paper 
is forwarded, and the confidence entertained as to 
its permanency, have, we are certain, contributed as 


much to its large subscription as haye its literary 
merits, 


Of our future career we shall make no promises, 


but leave the work to speak for itself. ‘The aan 


as heretofore, are $2 50 per annum, By advance. The 
volume commenced with January, and the numbers. 
from that time will be promptly forwarded to new 
subscribers. Address, (post paid, ) 
JESPER HARDING, Publisher, 
36 Carler’s Alley, or 74} South Second St. Phil. | 
(CP The journals with which we exchange will) 


oblige us by giving the above one or two insertions, 


The favours of our gorrespondent, E. P., are duly 
appreciated. The originality of thought and vigour 
of expression that characterize her productions, al- 
ways ensure them a cordial welcome. 


We furnish in the subsequent columns a narrati 
of the downfal of the Duke of Wellington, as Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. It is an event that should 
be deeply considered and remembered, By later 
arrivals at New York, intelligence has been received 
which renders a general war in Europe probable, 
Russia is collecting together a large ariny, and @ 
rumour is circulated that the Autocrat has declared. 
war against France. The Gaul will not be tardy in 
buckling on his armour, and if Russia invades France, 
or even Belgium, it is probable that England and 
France will unite in the opposition. ‘There is no 
guessing the result of these supposed movements, 


LIGHT LITERATURE, 
An eastern paper of much repute, recently con. 
tained some yery excellent and veritable remarks, 
on the nature and extent of our literary publications, 
professing to be of the lighter and more amusing 
order, and dilated at considerable Jength on the fact. 
that they are generally, in the hands of individuals 
who have no reputation for talent, and ‘* whose~in- 
dustry in their vocation aside from their lack of abi- | 
lity, is of the most Jaggard character.” The truth 
of this position, no one, we presume wili venture to | 
dispute, after looking at our general literary publi- 
cations, with perhaps two or three exceptions. We 
see fugitive poetry and prose of a high order, and of 
domestic origin, travelling from gazette to gazette, 
and quoted with praise throughout the country; we 
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able recompense, the gifted and the generous, with 


whose efforts they can form no competent judgment. 


| another, less frequent in its appearance and more 


We could scarcely expect too much from publica- 


linformation it afiords of the terrific scenes of this 


| have always esteemed a correct and comprehensive 


| braces a greater variety of subjects than any other we 


_ | of the country. 


| meneing article, a poem entitled ‘“‘the Wife’s Ap- 
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par the names of the promising authors mentioned | peal,” is an admirable production, and will fully its appreciation by the hundreds of thousands whose 


ith fervent applause, by those whose criticisms 
hould have influence and weight with.the public. 
hut trace these effusions to their source, and we 
ill find them quoted from publications, whose edi- 
ors are unknown in the literary world;—men, who 
have never written a distinctive article, which might 
lend to raise them above the level of common plod- 
Hing mediocres in the profession; whose brains are 
in their scissors, and whose only merit consists in 
“‘ clipping,” from English or American papers, and 
in drilling into their service, often without reason- 


whose lofty spirits they have no fellowship, and of 


The facility with which the matter of one newspa- 
per in an office can contribute to the formation of 


miscellaneous in its character, has contriluted to 
the increase of these publications. The truth is, 
that the greater part of our literary works do not 
deserve the name. They are made the reservoirs of 
ordinary lucubrations, or milky sentiment—or else, 
being formed from a common weekly newspaper, 
they possess all its ordinary unpolished ingredients, 
under another title. It is high time that those who 
have adopted literature asa profession, and who from 
the possession of known and acknowledged ability 
ought to succeed in it, should be encouraged. They 
should not be insulted with abject offers from the 
jll-judging, the mercenary, or the ignorant, who 
possess no learning but the tricks of interested 
speculation, and no care for the patronage of true 
tive ability, which does not centre in their own 
ermetically-sealed purses. In the British capital, 
ese things are managed in a just manner, which if 
dopted in our country, would do wonders in the 
nhancement of our reputation. Tere, no literary 
per of any consequence exists, and no annual is 
ublished, without the editor being generally known: 
nd known, too, as a writer of promise, previous to 
is occupying the station. What success might we 
not fairly expect were such the case in this repub- 
lie? America is rife with high and luxuriant genius. 


tions issued under the supervision of our real, 
known, and confessed young writers, of learning 
‘ad taste, Their gifted compeers would cheerfully 
co-operate with them, from respect and esteem:— 
while now they are silent, in the want of a medium. 
We have not time to dwell on the subject at this 
time, but shall probably, ere long, revert to it again. 


EVENTS IN PARIS. 

This is the title of a volume of two hundred pages, 
printed upon tri-coloured paper, and for sale by 
Carey and Hart. It appears graphic in its details, 
and contains many anecdotes of the three days. 


Foxit ANNALS oF THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE.— 
The Harpers have published a volume with this ti- 
tle, written and compiled by Myer Moses. The de- 
tails of this work are derived from the public jour- 
nals, and from unpublished letters and personal in- 
terviews with residents in Paris, who were eye-wit- 
nesses of the events. Asa matter of history the 
book is worthy a place in every man’slibrary, The 


modern revolution, appears to be authentic, and is 
written in an animated style. 


Tue American Atmanac,—The American Al- 
manac and Repository of Useful Knowledge is one 
of the most useful publications of the day. The vo- 
lume for 1831, containing three hundred pages, anda 
map of the eclipse of February 12th, in its passage 
across the United States, has just been published, 
and may be had of Carey and Hart inthis city. We 


almanac as a most valuable publication. The one 
before us is capacious in its arrangements, and em- 


have seen. It comprises in its limits a vast quantity 
of useful information, and is a reference book not 
only with regard to ‘‘ time and tide,” but with re- 
spect to the entire history, commercial and political, 


American Mo y Macazint.—The Decem- 
ber number of this work is before us. The com- 


sustain, if not enhance, the reputation which its au- 
thor, N. P. Wixtis, has acquired as a poet. The 
second article is upon the subject of the Tremont 
Theatre, and the attack upon it by the Rev: Mr. 
Palfrey. The paper is a weak one, and affords no 
light upon the subject; besides, it is but half done 
-—the conclusion of it being deferred to the next 
number. We have then a review of Galt’s Life of 
Byron, a continuation of a poem on the Poets of Eu- 
rope, and an article on the Indian question. Various 
articles follow, none of which are remarkable. The 
number can scarcely be called a good one. 


Tue Montatxy Macazine.—We have 
received the third or December number of this pub- 
lication. The titles of the articles it contains are as 
follows:—A Legend of Carondelet—The First Bell 
—Thoughts on Education--The Ant and Cricket— 
Notes on Illinois—Hedges—Philosophy of Light, 
and some literary notices. 


According fo the Mercantile Advertiser, Joun 
Howakp Payne, the distinguished American dra- 
matist, may shortly be expected in this country. 


Tae Satem Munper.—-It appears that this bloody 
tragedy has not yet closed, or that all the guilty ac- 
tors in it have not yet been brought to justice. The 
following is from the Salem Gazette. 


**The rumors, which have spread abroad, that all 
who were concerned in the murder have not yet 
been arrested, prevail here and obtain extensive and 
general belief. We have reason to believe that ap- 
plication was made to the Governor and Council a | 
few days since, for the pardon of J. J. Knapp, jun. 

or for a commutation of the sentence of death to im- 
prisonment for life in the States’ Prison, on the 

ground that he was not in fact, as the public have 
heretofore supposed, the prime mover of the mur- 
der, but that there is another person, not yet arrest- 
ed, who plotted and originally instigated the com- 
mission of the crime. Hoth iteceet have intimated 
as much; and all who are acquainted with them, know 

it was not in character for them to have planned it; 

they were too passive and inert to have conceived 

or to have executed such an enterprise of their own 

heads. And it is said Joseph has very recently writ- 
ten a letter to the Governor, and declared solemnly 

he was not at the bottom of the affair. 

Great pains have been sedulously taken by some 
who have had influence over the Knapps, to prevent 
them from disclosing fully all thei knowledge of 
the business. Frank, a short time before his execu- 
tion, enjoined upon Joseph to give no ‘urther infor- 
mation, ° | 

It is now generally understood that the murder had 
been in agitation many months at least before it ac- 
tually took place; and that the assassin, R. Crownin- 
shield, jr. entered the house of Mr. -White on Sun- 
day evening, (two nights before the murder was com- 
mitted, ) for the purpose, but that his heart failed 
him, and he retired, it is said, at five minutes before 
11 o’clock, so that he might be out of the streets be- 
fore the town watch was set, which was at eleven 
o’clock. 

It is also said that the murder had been attempted 
by means of poison, before R. C. was employed, and 
that prussic acid and arsenic were the deadly drugs; 
it is certain that captain White, two or three months 
before the murder, had a fit of indisposition which 
many suppose to have been caused by some poison. 

Some editors, we observe, have suggested that the 
disclosure by the Knapps that there is still another 
person implicated in the murder, was made to obtain 
favour. ‘Lhat, however, is not the fact. Frank, at 
least, never wished formercy. A few days after he 
was convicted, a gentleman of influence, in whom 
Frank had the utmost confidence, offered his services 
to obtain a commutation of the sentence; and on sub- 
sequent days renewed the proposal; Frank replied, 
‘‘No; 1 do not wish to live—irom the first morning 
I awakened and found the murder was committed, | 
have been wretched, and have no desire to prolong 
my life. 1 endeavoured to dissuade Joseph from it, 
and told him that though the side he was looking on 
was bright, there was also another side, black, black 
as hell.” From the time of his conviction to his ex- 
ecution, he manifested no desire for pardon or fa- 
vour, and nevér denied his participation in the guilt 
of the murder; and Joseph now makes no pretence 
of innocence. 

Further prosecutions will undoubtedly take place, 
whatever may be the condition in life of the offender, 


officers obtain sufficierit evidence; if they do not, they 
will, in the words of the ghost to Hamlet, 


o4 Leave h** to heaven, 
‘And the thorns that in h** bosom lodge, 
‘To prick and sting h**.” 
The Journal of Commerce contains an extract of 
a letter, dated Salem, Dec. 21, thus: 


‘Suspicions rest heavily on Mrs. ——, as acces- 
sary to the murder of Mr. White. Various rumours 


whether high or low, rich or poor, if the prosecuting | 


are in cirulation. To-day, it is said, Sherift Sprague 


has gone to Wenham to arrest her.” 


The Boston Courier, in alluding to the female said’ 


to be implicated in the Salem murder, holds this re- 
markable language: 


**The individual.to whom it alludes cannot be 
mistaken. If that individual should have a particle 
of moral courage, the perpetrator of the murder of 
Capt. White will not have committed suicide in 
vain. The spirit of Richard Crowminshield ex- 
claims— 

‘I have Jeft thee my example how to die.’” 


Surely the Courier would not urge a human being 
to commit suicide in order to avoid the penalties of 
crime; yet such is the only inference of this language. 


It appears, from the accounts that have reached us, 
that the recent change in the French ministry was an 
indispensable measure, and effected mainly through 
the agency of Lafayette. It is said that the youths 
of Paris—the Polytechni¢ and other students, and all 
the most spirited part of the population—had drawn 
up, and resolved to sign, a protest against the mea-. 


sures of the government, which was to be placarded 


all over the streets, Lafayette became apprized of 
this, and knowing the nature of the people, as well 
as the characteref the ministry, called upon Louis 
Philip, and stated to him the probable results of this 
excitement. ‘This interview led to the change in the 
ministry, and the consequent quiet which prevailed 
in Paris at the last advices. The New York Senti- 
nel upon this subject remarks: 


‘¢ For three months Lafayette had kept aloof from 
the government, and suffered it to continue its ru- 
inous policy; until some, even of his warmest friends, 
had begun to doubt whether the spirit of ’89 was not 
dull within him, and whether old age had not quench- 
ed the veteran republican’s wonted energy. The 
impatient youth of Paris had begun to say: ‘*’The 
old patriot is paralyzed; he is lost to France; we 
must do without him.” His friends were silent; his 
enemies triumphed. One day sufficed to change the 
aspect of affairs. Lafayette spoke to Louis Philip, 
as the hero of three Revolutions was authorized to 
speak; and, in less than a week, Guizot, Dupin, 
Louis, and the rest of their associates, had resigned; 
and Lafitte, the friend and associate of Lafayette, 
was at the head of the French cabinet. ‘That this 
change is attributable solely to the agency of Lafay- 
ette no one doubts. That it has saved—and just 
saved—Louis Philip, every enlightened statesman 
must bé convinced,’ 


ENGLAND. 
The aspect of affairs abroad, as presented through 
the medium of the last adviees, is every way refresh- 


ing. We dook upon the recent change of the British 


ministry, as an impertant event, and calculated more 
than any that has occurred for the last century, to 
elevate and equalise the liberties of the British peo- 
ple. It is another lesson to the kings of the earth, 
showing the march of liberal principles and the power 
of the public voice. It is another triumph of com- 
mon sense over the jugglery of royal pomp and royal 
extravagance, which cannot but afford a salutary les- 
son. 

The new ministry is strong in talent and in pa- 
triotism, and it will require a judicious display of both 
these qualities at this crisis to give foree to their coun- 
cils and satisfaction to the public mind. That both 
will be exercised, we have no doubt, yet it is certain 
that no half-way measures will be found generally 
acceptable. ‘The unpopular nature of Wellington’s 
measures, especially his opposition to a parliament- 
ary reform, had produced much excitement against 
him—his course with regard to the King’s absence at 
the festival, fanned that excitement to the highest 
pitch, and his defeat.in Parliament on the fifteenth 
of November, proved to him conclusively that he 
had lost ground in public opinion, and that the only 
resource left was resignation. The affairs of France 
doubtless contributed much to these events; and the 
fate of Polignac, although a distinet case, unques- 
tionably had its influence upon the ex-minister. 

But no sooner is one cabinet displaced, than the 
course of that which succeeds it, is watched with the 
closest attention. Men who assume the control of 
a nation at a crisis like the present in Europe, can- 
not be blind to the hazards of the undertaking; and 
in accepting the premiership, Earl Grey could not 
have forgotten the responsibilities of the station, nor 
the fate of his predecessors. He has called around 
him the first men of the country, and in the persons 
of Mr. Brougham as Lord Chancellor, Sir James 
Mackintosh as Judge Advocate, and Mr. Denman as 
Attorney General, he has eo-adjutors suitable to the 
emergeucy. The course of the’ new ministry, and 


destinies it will control, are yet in the womb of 
time; but from the known disposition of the new 
premier and Mr. Brougham, with regard to a par- 
liamentary reform, we have no doubt that that will - 
be a measure of immediate discussiog. Other re- 
forms are solicited by the people, and must be grant- 
ed. Among these they require a reduction of taxes 
—a reduction in the expenses of the royal household 
—~an alteration with regard to the London police— 
and other measures calculated to impart to them a 
freer character, and one more im consonance with that 
liberty of thought and action, of whieliit is the pride 
of an Englishman to speak. Why should not these 
things be? Who among the nations of the earth re« 
joiced with more fervour of heart and fire of expres- 
sion, at the recent revolution in France and the tri- 
umph of liberty, than the British people? Surely 
they are not of a disposition to estimate the privileges 
of a neighbouring Kingdom as greater than their 
own—not at least without an effort to place them- 
selves on a parallel. Such an effort has been made 
in the recent change of their ministers; if that change 
does not effect the object in view, another and a 
bloodier effort will be attempted. 


THE WELLINGTON MINISTRY. 

The fall of the Duke of Wellington as prime mi- 
nister of Great Britain, is an event that was counted 
upon since the first out breakings of the French re- 
volution, or rather, since the part he acted, touching 
that event, although hidden, was surmised and given 
to the public. His eulogists in this country, who 
looked upon him not only as the conqueror of Na- 
poleon, but as the greatest statesman of modern 
times, will stare at the result of hiscareer. Dazzled 
as they have been at the phenomenon of a great ge- 
neral, acting also in the capacity of prime minister 
of one of the most powerful nations on earth, they will 
learn that it requires something more than the dicta- 
torial tone of command, to rule a nation peaceably and 
with prosperity. ‘The public good and the public 
will, must alike be consulted, or the voices of the 
multitude will give vent to a cry of rebellion, which 
when blended with that of ‘liberty or death,” is 
mighty and will prevail. ‘The immediate causes of 
Wellington’s resignation are these: 

The King’s speeeh at the opening of Parliament, 
was received with very general dislike by the peo- 
. They saw no promise of reform—but only a 
threat in decided terms, of the employment of power 
to put down the anticipated effervescence of popular 
feeling. ‘They also saw, or thought they saw, an in- 
timation of the possibility that England might soon 
be again entangled in the impending quarrels of Eu- 
rope, in the end leading to war. This gave great of- 
fence. But there was much previous exasperation, 
for on going down to Parliament in attendance upon 
the King, to open the session, the Duke was insulted 
in the streets, in the most aggravated manner. 

Atan early day of the session the Premier had 
greatly added to the popular excitement against him- 
self and colleagues, by an explicit and emphatic de- 
claration, that it was not the intention of the Minis- 
ter's to yield their assent to any measure of reform in 
parliament. The growing disaffection was manifest- 
ed ina variety of ways. The celebrated Haunt, of 
Radical notoriety, busied himself in organizin 
bands of rioters, who nightly paraded the streets wit 
tri-coloured banners flying, and committed a variety 
of outrages. . During their progress the cries of the 
rioters were—**Down with Wellington !—Down with 
the New Police!—Down with the Ministers!—and 
Reform forever!” &c. 

At the commencement of every reign, in England, 
it is the privilege of the Common Council of the 
City of London, to have the honour of entertaining 
the king.at dinner, at Guildhall. And it had been 
arranged that the ceremony on the pregent occasion, 
should take place on Tuesday the td November. 
Extensive arrangements had been made for the fete, 
and the King and Queen were to have come to town 
on thatday. Such, however, were the evidences of 
disaffection, that the ministers did not think it safe 
to allow the festivity to take place at the time ap- 
pointed. On the Sthand 6th of November, anony- 
mous letters were received by some of the occupiers 
of houses in the line of procession, threatening them 
with vengeance if they illuminated, as such a waste 
of property would not be permitted while thousands 
of Englishmen were starving. These letters were 
dated from ‘*Head-quarters.”? Some of them were 
forwarded by the persons who received them, to the 
Magistrates, and by these Magistrates, put into the 
hands of Ministers. ‘The new Lord Mayor elect, 
moreover, wrote to the Ministers, stating it as his 
opinion, that should the King and Queen come to 
town, and the festivities proceed, in the then excited 
state of the public mind, their lives—that particu- 
larly of the Duke of Wellington,—would not be safe. 
Under these circumstances, the King, on the advice 
of his Minister, postponed the intended festivities. 
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This measure likewise gave great dissatisfaction. 
Those who wished fora night of rioting, were dis- 
pleased, and those who innocently wished to enjoy 
the pageant, were disappointed. The alarm was 
treated as groundless by the Whigs, who told the 
Ministers that they might have effectually prevented 


any disturbances by remaining at home, and leavin 
“his Majesty dione to the goal will and affection o 
his people. 


It is not wae ms the Atlas, ‘‘ that the visit was 
put aside on the Duke of Wellington’s account, but 
on account of the tumult which it was believed his 
presence would have occasioned. But what need 
was there of his presence? Could not the Duke have 
staid at home? His company was the less wanted if 
it were likely to excite a tumult. He, and Sir Ro- 

“bert Peel, and the rest of the ministers, might have 

‘been well spared in preference to his Majesty, whose 
popularity was such that he might throw himself un- 
attended with confidence into the arms of his people. 

The city of London did not want them; it only want- 
ed to see its King and Queen seated at its hospitable 
board. But because,the duke was obnoxious, and 
could not venture out on a pablic occasion with safe- 
ty, therefore must the King, who was beloved by the 
whole country, not venture out either.” 

The presses on bothsides, condemn the new Lord 
Mayor, if not for his timidity, at least for his indis- 
cretion. The fear is, that the ill-advised postpone- 
ment will impart a degree of copfidence to the mob, 
as to their own strength, which may prove of seri- 
ous injury. The Globe said of the measure of post- 

nement. 

‘“‘The men, if there were any, who really wished 
to create a riot, must haye been persons who wished 
for a disturbance for the sake of plunder, or from 
some vague idea of the benefit to be produced by a 
demonstration of popular feeling. _ No doubt a very 
strong feeling of disapprobation has been, excited 
against the ministers by the language of their speech 
from the throne, which has led to the apprehension 
that we should be again mixed up in the wars of the 
despots of Europe. An opinion also has been long 
making progress among persons of property, that 
severe retrenchment of the expenditure, and some 
reform of the representation have become necessary. 
But the people who entertain these opinions most 

strongly, are not those who desire to see a mixed tu- 
mult of fanatics and pickpockets to disturb and en- 
‘danger a festive procession. We may suggest even 

who ‘look forward, among other contingen- 

¢iesyto.times when an appeal to force may becomea 

duty, that the sure meanstorender 
contemptible and dangerous, would be to encourage 
the riots which a few disorderly persons are now in 
the habit of exciting against the police constables 
and the prime minister. These miserable tumults, 
if carried to extremes, will become as disgraceful as 
the riots of 1780, in which zeal for the protestant re- 
ligion was manifested by attacks on distilleries and 
the breaking open of jails. ‘These disgraceful pa- 
vodiesof the conduct of the people of Paris should 
be. discountenanced by all persons.who wish well to, 
rnment.” 

But the notices which were posted up, announcing 
the postponement of the royal procession to Guild- 
hall, were not only received with disappointment— 
they produced much positive alarm, as will be seen 
by the annexed extract from the Globe: ; 

‘¢ The city was thrown into the greatest conster- 
nation this morning, by the announcement that the 
Royal Procession to Guildhall to-morrow had been 
stopped. The walls were at an early hour posted 
with a notice from the Lord Mayor to that effect. 

The circular from the Home Secretary, to the same 
purport, was also perused with the deepest atten- 
tion. No sooner had the citizens read these official 
notices with consternation, than accounts came that 
a park of artillery from Woolwich was in the Kent 
road, apart destined for the Tower, the other de- 

tachments marching to-the west end of the town; 

the part destined for the city passed into the Tower 

—the at the Bank of land was dou- 
bled. In addition to all these formidable pre- 

parations we have a thousand rumors—100,000 men 
were marching upon London; all the troops in 
the metropolis were under arms in the Park. 

It was immediately reported that an extensive con- 

spiracy against the government had been discovered; 

e terror of an.insurrection at home was (if possible) 
heightened by the report of an immediate armament 
for Belgium, arising from a notice from ‘the Navy 

Office for t transports to be ready forthwith to 

d to Déptford; and this being the usual con- 
duet of the Board, even if fifty were wanted, added 
to the general confusion. The citizens hurried from 
their usual avocations into the streets and coffee 
houses to discuss this mass of news, and discover if 
there were adequate causes for the conster- 
nation which was depicted in the eager faces of the 
tumultuous assemblies in the public thoroughfares. 

They still continue, and appear increasing. In this 

‘general hubbub, of course, the Stock 
ed in .the test state of excitement. nsols, 
which on Saturday closed at 80%, opened in the 
geatest confusion, and all prices from 70 to 80 were 
galled Pit the prige then dropped to 774, then to 

igh wast 


774, e lowest price; that quotation 


: acl took place to 78, and at this bour the quotation’ 
” 


Previously to, the announcement of the postpone- 
ment, the Police had taken strong measures to pre- 
vent the. contemplated disturbances and these pre- 
cautionary measures, no doubt, gave rise in part to 
the popular panic. Among other 


* 


hundred Special Constables were sworn: and some 
ey were put in motion; but only a few small bo- 
es, 


The next important featare of this eventful history, 
was the introduction of the Civil List, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which subject was brought 
forward on the 12th. The Civil List of the late king 
amounted to £1,055,000, from which it was propos- 
ed to make areduction of £85,000, by which the pre- 
sent Civil List would be fixed at £970,000. But, 
taking into consideration the allowance formerly 
made to the Duke of Clarence and some others, the 
saving would amount to £138,000. 

Mr. Hume ridiculed the proposed reduction, as 
contemptible in the present state of the country. It 
was stated that his majesty had made-certain conces- 
sions to the country, such as droits of admiralty, &e. 
The whole of the revenues of the crown, now given 
ups amounted, last year, to less than £24,000. Part 
of these duties had already, by act of Parliament, 
been given to the support of the colonial hierarchy; 
so that ministers had made his Majesty very liberal 
with what did not belong to him. He complained 
of the confusion of the estimate, arising from the 
the mixing up a variety of expenses that had no con-_ 
nexion with the dignity or comfort ofthe crown. A 
number of pensions were paid out of the civil list, 
which ought not to be granted without first receiving 
the sanction of that house. A great man of these 
pensioners were peers, and peers’ sons and daughters, 
and other persons who had a certatn description of 
connexion with the House of Commons. ‘The peo- 
ple wanted a cheaper government, and to relieve 
themselves from such abuses. 


In the House of Commons on the fifteenth of No- 
vember, Sir H. Parnell moved an amendment to the 
civil list, by which a certain sum should be ‘saved 
to the country. The amendment was opposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and others of the 
ministry, but on being put to vote was carried by a 
majority of 29 votes against the ministers. The an- 
nouncement of this result was hailed with cheers. 
Mr. Hobhouse rose, and asked whether the minis- 
ters, after such a division, intended to form the go- 
vernment any longer? Great confusion ensued— 
the issue of the vote was communicated to both 
Houses of Parliament on the subsequent day, and 


shortly after the resignation of the ministry took 
place. 


SELECTIONS. 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Those of our readers who lounge at the booksel- 
lers’ shops, have admired the beautiful quarto edi- 
tions of the contemporary poets, lately imported 
from France. By a kind of literary veg which 
must be very annoying to London authaxs, they pub- 
lish popular works at Paris (paying nothing for copy- 
rights) at one sixth of the London prices, and we get 
them in this country far cheaper than we could priut 
them. ‘Two volumes lie beside us—one of which 
contains the works of Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, 


with beautifnl portraits of these authors, and the 


other, those of Milman, Bowles, Barry Cornwall 
and Wilson, also with portraits. From the Jast au- 
thor cf the latter volume, we shall make some ex- 
tracts which were new to us till lately, prefacing 
them with parts of anamusing sketch of his Life.— 
Wilson was possessed of a fortune, and entered Ox- 
ford atan early age, as a gentleman Commoner, 
where he pursued a *‘mingled life of hard study and 
boisterous relaxation.” 

“Soon after quitting the University; he purchased 
a beautiful estate, called Elleray, a few miles from 
Ambleside, on the noble Lake of Winandermere, in 
Cumberland, one of the finest and most picturesque’ 
sites inEngland. The house, which stands ona sort 
of mountain terrace, high over one side of the lake, 
is a most commodious one in every respect, and was 
planned by himself, and erected under his own su- 
perintendence. It ie backed by deep woods, shield- 
ing it from the stormsto which its lofty situation ex- 
poses it; while the view from the front is rarely sur- 
passed for magnificence and beauty. In frout belew, 
the Jake expands its noble waters, and beyond them 
rise ridges of romantic and rugged mountains. No 

oet in Europe has so noble and agreeable a residence. 
Lord of his domain; with every comfort and conve- 
nience of life, a spacious habitation and literary lei- 
sure, few writers have ever had finer opportunities 
for courting the muses, or have lived so little un- 
vexed by the inquietudes of ordinary existence. 

*¢ At oneperiod of his life, fall of buoyant spirits 
and high excitement, the poet established a sailing- 
club on the Lake of Winandermere. He lavished 4 
large sums of money upon the scheme, and would not 
be outdone in the splendour of his vessels by men of 
larger fortunes. He sent for shipwrights from the 
nearest seaports to construct his little vessels, of 
which he had a number on the lake at one time; one 
of these, his largest, cost him five hundred pounds. 
He also kept a number of seamen to man them, and 
lavished his money profusely on his dependants. At 
one place he had an establishment for his boatmen; 
at ancther one for his servants, and a third for him- 
self. These expenses, continued for a considerable 
time, together with the pecuniary loss above alluded 
to, impaired his fortune, and are supposed to have 
led him ultimately to be a suecessful candidate for 


the chair of moral philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, which he obtained in 1820. 
‘*There are a t many anecdotes of our 

in his moments of hilarity, which savour too muth of 
scandal to be recorded here. His fondness of the so- 
cial circle and his love of the whimsical are notori- 
oué; and the tales of his follies and juvenile extrava- 
gances among his friends are numerous in their re- 
egilection. At the lake he is adored. Besitles be- 
ing esteemed the first angler of the district, his in- 
numerable feats of prowess are there narrated with 
enthusiasm. He is said to have soundly drubbed six 
gipseys one after the other, probably by way of ren- 
dering them less rude when they should next meet 


his lessons in politeness were not to be limited to the 
vulgar, he once ‘ thrashed’ an English lord, who had 
insulted his wife and some ladies whilst drinking tea 
at an inn on the lake. In the course of one of his 
rambles through the Highlands of Scotland, his per- 
sonal strength again stood him in good stead. Hav- 
ing incautjously got into a quarrel with agentleman 
drover at a fair held near Rothiemurehus, he thereby 
incurred the vengeance of the whole brotherhood of 
which his muscular antagonist was a member. Noted 
as these men are-for their strength and recklessness, 
it is not surprising if our hero, after displaying cour- 
age which awed even the mountaineers, was indebt- 
ed for safety to the advice of a gentleman who with- 
out knowing the stranger, prevailed on“him to with- 
draw from a contest where he stood singly opposed 
to the unsparing resentment, not only of all the cat- 
tle-dealers of the district, but of all the Grants, to 
whose numerous clan his first opponent belonged.— 
The we who had thus exerted himself was 
not a little surprised to learn from the card present- 
ed by the stranger, that his interference in a vulgar 
brawl had proe him an introduetien to a poet 
whom he had long admired. 

**Having thus entered on the ‘hair-breadth 
’scapes’ of our author, we may mention that, when 


having gone to bathe in the river Thames within 
sight of a number of professors seated ina barge, 
made an attack, stark-naked, upon seventy people 
(men and women) hoeing in an adjoining field, who 
had pelted them with turf. The onset was success- 
ful, and promised an easy triumph. But the ene- 
my, rallying, cut off their passage to the river. 
Here the struggle became dire, and threatened to 
end too heroically. Our shieldless warriors, how- 
ever, performed ale of unequalled valour, reached 
the steep bank, leapt into the affrighted waves, and 
gained the opposite shore without joss of limb. 

‘* However opposite to the inference which might 
be drawn from some of the preceding anecdotes, we 
must do Professor Wilson the justice to declare that 
he is remarkable for good nature. His countenance 
is full of intelligence, his eyes are very light blue, 
his hair is yellow, his complexion fair. When 
young he was pronounced handsome; but this could 

ardly be said in sober seriqusness, or was the par+ 
tial opinion of some very partial friends. His sta- 
ture is nearly six feet, robust, strongly made, but 
not in good proportion, his body being too short for 
his legs; and hence probably arose his talent as a 
leaper, in which, when young, he was wont to excel 
all his companions. The first time he distinguished 
himself in this capacity, was at a competition amongst 
the picked men of the country, when, leaping to 
show them the spirit of ‘Old Scotland,’ he came off 
decidedly superior, On another occasion, however, 
he was less successful. Having privately leaped over 
a canal of considerable breadth, he engaged to per- 
form the same feat in public, but, awed probably by 
the unnerving gaze of an immense multitude, he 
failed in his bold attempt, and alighted, not on the 
further bank, but in the very middle of its sluggish 
waters. His complexion is florid, and thus at vari- 
ance with the colour of his hair. His eyes are not 

ood, but the lower part of his face is excellent. 
Che expression of his face is lofty and sagacious, 
but without handsomeness of feature asa whole.— 
He is not the man to impress a stranger at first sight 
with a sense of the intellectual power he possesses; 
but he would still attract attention from his appear- 
ance even in a numerous company, without the ob- 
server being ableto explain the particular reason 
why he did so. 

** The conduct of * Blackwood’s Magazine’ is ge- 
nerally understood to be in the hands of Wilson. 
This publication owes its success (bating party 
principles) to the playful, cutting, and acute articles 
of Wilson. In other literary publications there is 
too much of the lamp, the toil of the student, and 
cold correct caution observed. In * Blackwood’ the 
articles come out warmly and flacntly’as they would 
be spoken, with irregularity, whim, sportiyeness, 
satire, and what not, currente calamo; all perfectly 
after nature. This is the secret of its success, and 
originates in the style amd manner ef Wilson him- 
self. It is in this respect his very counterpart. The 
gall and wormwood, the ferocious Tory zeal, the se- 
vere castigations, and the good nature, the strong 
truth, and the lenient or biting criticism, flow in the 
same breath and from the same source. They have 
all the variety of Wilson’s conversation, and the force 
and vigour of his thoughts impressed upon them; 
and many of his own articles furnish an extraordina- 
ry contrast to those which preceded them, as if they 
could never in the nature of things have proceeded 
from the same pen, running one so counter to ano- 
ther. If Campbell, in the conduct of the ‘New 


any one journeying alone at night. To prove that! ] 


a student at Oxford, he and about fifteen others, ¢- 


can be attached to Wilson. He suffers them to run 
wild, and seems to enjoy the exuberance of fancy 
which is thus constantly developing itself, 

Wilson’s known animosity to those opposed to 
him in the field of politics, is more editorial than 
personal, ‘There was even a time when his politital 
principles leayed the other way, and the last man tg 
champion the cause of high church and ultra toryism 
that could be named, would have been Professo 
Wilson. ‘Time works marvellous changes, and the 
levity of his physiognomy, such as it frequently as 
sumes, and the versatility of his talents, seem to have 
extended themselves to principles, Wilson is 4 
highly-gifted man, and had he devoted himself eteadi. 
¥ to one pursuit, such as law or divinity, he would 
have arisen te the highest summit of professional 
nour. He appears to have, at one time, turned hig 
attention to the Scottish bar, but abandoned that ea. 

n addition to his high reputation as a 
fessor Wilson enjoys that of : successful Lecomte 
in another department of literature. To his pen are 
generally attributed the prose tales entitled ¢ Lights 
and Shadows of Seattish Life,’ ‘ The Trials of Mar. 
Lindsay,’ and ‘ The Foresters.’ 

_ ‘©The residence of Professor Wilson is now prin« 
cipally in Tr ae a where he mingles much in a 
society which his talents are well calculated to adorn, 
Neither he nor his family, however, appear to join 
with much zest in the gaieties of the circles of the 
Scottish metropolis. Led by circumstances to give 
up the freedom of a country life for the drud ry of 
a professorship, he makes the best of the evil, and 
a substitute in the free interchange of thought with 
friends, for the rural liberty of whieh he was ever so 
fond, and from which it could never have been su 
posed, at one time of his life, that anything short of 
absolute force could have disunited him.” 

From Constable’s Miscellany.—Life of Sir Wm. Wallace. 
THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK. 


' Day broke on the army of England moving onward 
to Linlithgow in one long and variegated column. 
To those to whom sanctity of character, or local si- 
tuation, enabled to await its approach, the spectacle, 
which was now at hand, must have been fearfully in- 
teresting. Since the days of the Romans, the present 
army was perhaps the largest that had traversed the 
plains of Scotland. Many alterations had been in= 
troduced about this time into Europe by the erusa- 
ders; and Edward, who was no inapt scholar in the 
military art, had, during his residence in Palestine, 
and his expeditions to France, availed himself of 
every invention that came under his observation. His 
army, therefore, might justly be considered as the 
most Dene in discipline, equipment, and feudal 
splendour, that Christendom could boast of at the 
time. Ass it approached, it seemed to lengthen, thé 
interminable array issuing, as it were, fram some 
glittering makes occasionally appearing ang disa 
aptly compared to the undulati 
of those enormous serpents that figure in the pages 
of romance, some of whose coils are at times seen 
while its extremeties are concealed amid the dark- 
ness of the den from whence it is represented as is- 
suing forth. Most of the inhabitants fled before the 
unwelcome intruders, except a few Carmelite friars, 
who stopped to gaze on the warlike pageant. 

The confused hum of this living mass inereased as 
it advanced, till the deserted walls of Linlithgow re- 
sounded to the braying of clarions, the thundering of 
kettle-drums, and the prancing of war-steeds in flow- 
ing caparisons, bestrode by warriors mailed to the 
teeth, having long two-handed swords dependin 
from their girdles, while their right hands helk 
lances, and their left supported triangular shields 
painted with the various devices of their families, 

Tradition asserts, that this grand army took’a 
whole day to deploy through the town of Linlithgow, 
but the advanced guard came in sight of the Scot- 
tish: outposts early in the day.—The latter occupied 
the ridge of a hill; and as the English marched up to 
attack them, a thick mist intervened, and prevented 
the intended rencounter. 

When the day cleared up, the Scottish army was 
discovered in the distance, taking up their positions 
ond properieg for battle. Their numbers did not ex- 
ceed 30,000—not a third part of the force opposed to 
them; and aware of the immense advantages which 
Edward possessed, and extremely averse to risk the 
— of the country on the issue of a single battle, 
the Guardian would gladly have protracted the war- 
fare, by retiring farther to the north. Divisions, 
however, prevailed among the leaders of the Scots; 
and, before they could agree on the measures necés- 
ony to be adopted, the near 2 yy of the English 
and the ‘great ey the latter in cavalry, 
rendered retreat extremely hazardous. 

The Scottish army, which consisted principally of 
spearmen and lancers, was arranged in four divisions 

rs perpendicular, and stood ready to fill up a va- 
while each intervening rank gradual] 
their weapons till they came to a level. The ront 
rank kneeling, andthe whole} closely wedged toge- 
ther, presented to the enemy the ap nee of four 
enormous impenetrable porcupines, 
each being filled up with archers. 

Edward, on seeing these dispositions for battle, 
hesitated to give orders for the attack,and proposed 
that his followers should pitch their tents, and allow 


movements of one 


a onthly Magazine,’ is too timidly correct, so as to 
paralyze the pens of his contributors, no such fault 
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| dient left by which he could save the remnant of his 


ardour of his companions, and enabled the Scots to 


jag that attack, The schiltrons of spearmen, how- 


Jay, milit 
‘who had shown himself most active in harassing 
_ the retreating Scots. The death of this Templar, 
| which took place in Callender Wood, damped the 
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"This was opposed by his officers, as being unsafe in 
their present situation—a small rivulet only interven- 
ing between the two armies, ‘What, then, would 
you advise?’ exclaimed Edward. ‘An immediate 
advance!’ was the reply; ‘ the field and the vietory 
will be our’s!’—~‘ In God’s name, then, let it be so! 

aid the King. 

The Earls of Lincoln and Hereford, accordingly, 
led the first squadron to the attack. ‘Their progress, 
however, was retarded by an extensive morass, 
which covered the front of the Scots, and obliged: 
their enemies to make a circuit to the west. While 
thus np gs be the powerful squadron under the 
bishop of Durham managed to get in front of the 
enemy. Bek, however, on observing the formidable 
appearance of his | me. wished to delay the 
charge till supported by the column under the come 
mand of the king. ‘Stick to thy mass, bishop,’ said 
Ralf Basset of Drayton, ‘and teach us not what to de 
in the face of the enemy.’ ‘On, then,’ said Bek, 
‘set on in P ho own way; we are all soldiers to-day, 
and bound to our duty.’ Instantly they rushed for- 
ward, and soon became engaged with the first schils 
tron, which was almost simultanvously attacked on 
the opposite quarter by the first division, which had 
cleared the morass. ‘The cavalry of the Scots, and 
a large body of the vassals of John Cumyn, immedi- 
ately wheeled about, and left the field without await- 


ever, stood firm, and repulsed all the efforts of their 
numerous and heavy armed assailants, who recoiled 
ain and again from before the mass of spears which 
their enemies presented. Baffled in. their attack, 
the cavalry of Edward charged upon the archers, 
who, less able to stand their ground against the 
weight of their mail-clad adversaries, gave way. Ih 
the confusion, Sir John Stewart, of Bonkill, brother 
to the Steward of Scotland, was thrown to thet 
ound, while attempting to rally his vassals, the 
archers of Selkirk; and though many of them rush- 


**True, painter, she is of the earth—but she islike 
nought of 


the earth—thy art knows nothing of such 
as she ts; I warn thee of the peril of that adveature 
—wilt thou try it?” 
*] shrink not,”’ replied the confident artist. 
His sketch was chalked, and he only waited ai- 
mission to Campaspe’s presence, to commence the 
task in which Alexander’s soul seemed wrapped.— 
He entered—he had given directions for her being 
in a situation to give him every advantage of light— 
this had been minded. Seemingly unconscious of 
Mhis entrance, she moved not—a slight veil fell from 
her head dress to the floor, enveloping her in its 
‘fulness; at length she recovered from her abstrac- 
tion, and raising one snowy arm, separated the veil 
p her head dress, and suffered it to fall from her 
—Apelles spoke not—moved not-—he stood with 
out stretched arms; his pencil had fallen; he could 
not grasp it; motionless—voiceless—the sudden re- 
velation of that unearthly vision, had only left him 
sight. He gazed until the senses ached with the 
overpowering intensity of beauty. ‘*DoI dream,” 
he at length murmured, recovering from the trance 
into which he had been thrown, “or is this reality? 
Can it be that the gross earth has aught so bright, or 
is this some creature of elysium sent to mock me, to 
show me how poor my art is?” 
She had but once raised her eyes, as she threw the 
veil from her, and casting on him a look in which 
melancholy seemed mingled, their snowy lids were 
again cast down. But that one glance wrought deep- 
ly—deeper it may be than it was meant. Campaspe 
had never seen Apelles, but his fame had reached 
her. She had heard of his enthusiasm, his romance; 
she had dwelt with rapture on the almost breathing 
productions of his pencil, and her young heart had 
worshipped him unseen: and now how strangely had 
ey met—they were together—alone.—One glance 
told her, he was all imagination had aleeatedl him, 
and that one glance too, showed him gazing on her 


ed forward to his assistance, their exertions were in] loy#2iness in mute adoration. 


vain:—their gallant leader fell, surrounded by the 
bodies of his faithful tenantry, 

Though heavy squadrons of cavalry were conti- 
nually pushed forward against the Scottish spearmen; 
still the latter maintained their ranks, and displayed 
such admirable discipline and stubborn resolution, 
that Edward, convinced of the inability of breaking 
their array, suspended the charges of his horsemen, 
and ordered all his archers and slingers to advance. 

The formation of the Scottish schiltrons was ad- 
mirably adapted for defence, and had they been sup- 
plied with a sufficient body of cavalry to have pro- 
tected them from the assaults of the archers, they 
might have kept their ground, in defiance of every 
effort of the enemy. But, deserted by their own 
cavalry, they now stood helplessly exposed to a 
rm of missiles which assailed them in all direc- 

s; for though these in the centre bravely pressed 
ward ¢@ fill up the chasms in front, cloud after cloud 
arbows, ming) ach with stones, Fontinued to 
kwong their ranks with increasing and deadly effect, 
their former assailants sat with their horses on the 
rein, ready to burst in upon them at the first opening 
that would offer. The Scots at last became unsteady » 
under the incessant and murderous discharge of the 
English artillery. The cavalry then dashed fog- 
ward, and breaking in upon their ranks, completed 
the confusion. 

Wallace now saw that rereat was the only expe- 


countrymen; and having with incredible etforts, ral- 
lied a number of his most determined adherents, he 
attacked the foremost of the pursuers, and by that 
means covered the retreat of the fugitives. In one 
of these efforts he advaneed alone in the midst of 
his little band, and, with a single blow, slew Sir Brian 
Knight Templar of high military renown, 


make good their retreat. Sir John Graham, bow- 
ever, giving way to agallant but imprudent ardour, 
advanced too far amongst the enemy, where he was 
surrounded and slain; and Wallace, after repeated 
endeavoursto revenge the déath of his friend, rejoined 
his followers. This he effected with great difficulty, 
from the influx of the tide, and the weakness of his 
horse, which is said to have been so worn out with 
the fatigues of the day, and the wounds it had re- 
ceived, that the noble animal expired as soon as it 
had placed its master beyond the reach of his pur- 
suers. 
In this sanguinary conflict, 15,000 Scots are said 
to have been left on the field; the most distinguished 
af whom were Sir John Graham of Dundalk, Sir 
John Stewart of Bonkil, and Macduff, grand uncle 
to the Earl of Fife. The extent of the English loss 
from the stubborn opposition of their enemies, must 
also have been considerable. After the battle, Wal- 
lace fell back on Stirling, which he burnt, in order 
to prevent it from falling into the hands of the En- 


glish. 


CAMPASPE. 


“Wilt thou try it, Apelles?” said Alexander.— 
‘Has thy bette tints to mateh the dye of that cheek, 
and lip ar brow? Canst thou paint that eye, as it 
is?” 

‘¢Monarch,” returned the artist, ‘‘the earth’s fair- 
est have abe before me, and my art failed not—Cam- 


 Apelles recalled his wandering faculties, and turn- 
ed away, and leaning against one of the columns of 
the apartment, bethought him of his task. His eyes 
fell on his palette, whose colours, till now, had ri- 
valled mature. He would as soon have matched 
them with the hues of the rainbow as with the glow 
of that cheek. He had studied aud surpassed all that 
art had of beaatiful: he had gazed on all that nature 
had made most fair in Persia’s sunny daughters, and 
had dreamed of all things beautiful, until his soul 
became drunk with beauty, and had conceived more 
images of still transcendant loveliness, and he had 
iven his visions life on the glowing canvass: but his 
reams had shaped no such cine as this; and he felt 
that his art, which he had boasted had never failed 
him, was now valueless. How should he meet Alex-. 
ander—how banish the passion that he felt thrilling 
through every vein for—he dreaded to think—his 
master’s favourite? 
He was startledfvom nofection be «doom -sigh 
She had @gain losked up, him no longer 
azing om her, the hope that had been inspired by 
bis first look was crushed, and her feeling burst from 
her heart in that deep sigh. He knelt before her, 
he gazed once more, and as a tear stole from under 
the eyelid, and asob broke from-her bosom, he took 
her hangl—the touch was magic: duty—his engage- 
ment—all were forgotten—his feelings were con- 
trolless, and wild words came forth; passion in his 
heart and on his tongue. ‘The distinctions of rank 
were unremembered, and her cheek was bent until 
it rested on his-bosom, 
The canvass, and the pencil, and the palette, were 
thrown by—the attempt was not made. Impatient 
for the picture, Alexander sent for the artist. 

** What of thy task, painter, and what reward wilt 
thou demand? Let it be like thy labour—nothing 
common.” 

Apelles had trembled, but he knew with whom he 
spoke, and disguised not. Monarch, I cannot do 
thy will. Campaspe’s beauty is more than man can 
paint—I would not see her again for thy treasure— 
her beauty has maddened me, and I loye her more 
than life. i know my fate and am prepared.” 

** A bold subject thou,” Alexander spoke, ‘‘to dare 
thus; but I forgive thee, the fault was mine. I should 
not have exposed thee tothe trial. But will she love 
thee, Apelles?—If she will, take her; I give thee thy 
life and Campaspe. ”— Grey. 

BrussExs, Monday, June 20. 
WATERLOO. 


We went to-day-to the field of the memorable bat- 
tle of Waterloo. It is about fifteen miles from this 
city. The field isan immense plain, on the edge of 
which is the little village of Waterloo. No place 
could be better caleulated for the immense armies 
}that were there assembled to decide the fate of Eu- 
rope. Our way was beset by beggars, who pretend- 
ed they had there been wounded twelve years before 
—by vagrants, who offered to sell us, at our own price, 
‘true bullets, that had been fired and killed their men 
on those bloody days—and lastly, by guides, old and 
young, who swore they had been in the battle, and 
could tell us the whole disposition of the armies, 
‘The guides were many of them too young to have 
knowh much of the conflict, the bullets were pro- 
bably manufactured for the occasion, and the beggars 
were such vagabonds as are to be met with in abun- 
dance all over Europe. We wanted none other, hav- 
ing already engaged an experienced guide, who had 
been recommended to us. 


paspe is of the earth—I will try it.” 


There is a mound thrown up as a monument of the 


battle, in shape of an immense pyramid; it is sur- 
mounted by an immense colossal Lion. From the 
top of this pile, perhaps 150 feet high, the whole 
plain can be seen to advantage. This we mounted, 
and here too, we were followed and beset by a host 
of vagrants trying to palm off their bullets and rusty 
bayonets, even offering sculls and dead men’s 
bones: and there was one of our number, a worthy 
Englishman, who made a purchase of a dried peri- 
cranium which perhaps onee belonged to some brave 
soldier, who fell on the field, and perhaps too, it be- 
longed to some pauper, who was buried at the charge 
of the town, in the church yard close by. There is 
no telling to whom these old sculls belong. But the 
Anglais was exveedingly pleased with his bargain, 
brought it to Brussels, and he will doubtless give it 
an eminent place in his cabinet of rare curiosities. 
The English are said to be excellent customers among 
these venders of chgicerelics. ‘They have been pur- 
chasing them up ever since the battle. From the 
monument, we went to a small house, now occupied 
as an inn, where Napoleon had his head quarters 
during most of the battle, and where Wellington, 
Blucher, and the Emperor Alexander met after the 
victory. 
Itis called the ‘* Belle Alliance.”? Here we took 
dinner, and were shown a variety of bullets, spurs, 
fragments of swords, guns, bayonets, pistols, et cet- 
era, and solicited to purchase. We were offered too, 
ata ~—_ rate, large slices of an old oak table, across 
which the Emperor Alexander and Wellington 
cracked a bottle of champaigne, each sitting on op- 
posite ends of it. Happy table—to have served at 
the head quarters of the Great Napoleon! Still 
happier table—to have sustained two of his greatest 
victors! Thrice happy table, still to survive, so 
much of theé, after thy sides have been hacked and 
split, and offered to every body for so many years! 
From the Belle Alliance, took a circuit all round 
among*the prominent features which were pointed 
out and illustrated by our guide. The most san- 
painsty oint of the conflict, was in and about a large 
rick building and the garden attached toit. More 
than 1000 men are said to have perished within the 
precincts of the garden; the French in vain endea- 
voured to get possession of it, but were repeatedly 
repulsed; the house was burned, and the ruins of the 
walls, and the walls of the garden, bear many an ho- 
nourable scar of the bullets and cannon shot. 
From here we erossed the field to the Monument 
of Gen. *.* * *, and to another erected to the me- 
mory of several other officers, who fell on the field 
of battle. Thence on our return to the hotel, look- 
ed into’a small Church, in which are about twenty 
marble slabs on each side of the wall, bearing the 
names of a great many English officers, who perish- 
edl on the occasion, and which were erected by their 
friends. 
But where are the monuments of numberless pri- 
vates who fell sword in hand facing the foe? Where 


wut dgwn like gfass? What isthere to recall to me- 
mory whole regiments of brave men, whose blood 
moistened the plain? Is there any thing? WVothing 
save the tall wheat that grows rank, and waves over 
the spot made fertile by the carnage: /Vothing, but 
the immense plain itself, which, when we are told 
it was filled with men engaged for three days in dead- 
ly combat, is enough, to mark the probable number 
who were slain: Wothing, save the mangled limbs 
which many yet carry about Europe: WVothing, but 
the bitter recollections of many a mother, wife, sis- 
ter and daughter, for many of those who never -re- 
turned from the fatal conflict of those three days! 
These are the monuments of the poor soldiers, and 
they are but too many. 


At 5 o’clock we had all assembled, and entered 
the Diligence. There were eight of us, and we re- 
presented four different countries:—three from Ame- 
rica, three from England, one from Ireland and one 
German. We arrived at Brussels soon after 7 o’clock. 

The Diligence starts every morning for the battle 

ound, and in fine weather, I am told, is usually 
filled. Travellers who visit Brussels generally have 
a curiosity to visit Waterloo. 


Modest Merit.—We quote the following adver- 
tisement as a perfect curiosity. “A youth, who has 
completed his eighteenth year within one hundred 
hours of his writing this advertisement, wishing to | 
make head against the res angusta domi, hereby ten- 
ders his capacities to any honourable patronage which 
the chapter of accidents may raise up in his behoof. 
Born to better hopes, his bringing up has not been | 
wholly neglected, and he would tain apply some of 
the little items of his.unpretending culture towards 


honest advancement in life, which even his short ex- 
perience has proved to be not altogether unchequer- 
ed—the mind’s eye irresistibly glancing at an exame | 
ple which recent events have revived and made too | 
memorable to be overlooked by such a votary to for- | 
tune as the advertiser, to wit, the august example of 
King Philip the First, who when, in ‘the turns of 
chance below,’ even his star was dimmed, did not 
disdain to extract independent maintenance from 
knowledge which in his early days he had Jearnt as 
mere ornament. This young adventurer, however, 
deprecates the excitement of expectations in which 
he may, upon trial, be found wanting. Far from 
aiming, like the variously accomplished Duke of 
Orleans, at geometry or the sublimer sciences, the 
humble advertiser ventures to hope that his tolera- 
ble, hourly, improving, fluency in French, Italian, 


and in modern Greek (the latter language now be- 


come of increased English interest from the inerease: 


of English colonization in the Mediterranean) would 
enable him to give lessons and materially conduce 
to perfect pupils in each of those branehes at most 
moderate remunerations. That same Mediterra- 
nean has been the sad eause of this anxious adver- 
tisement. Near 1,900 years after the Prince of La- 
tin Poets wrote his description of the storm which, 
all but, ingulfed Eneas and his followers—that de- 
on which from Homer to Shakspeare, from 
Shakspeare to the ene hour, the universe of poet- 
ry has never equalled—even in that rt of that 
very sea, asudden springing up ef that wind, which, 
though the desire and delight of northern regions is 
proverbial for storms (creber procellis Africus) not 
confined to ilustrating the | gia text in abruptly 
shrouding a shipful of ‘noble creatures’ from the 
sigh of the clouds, from the face of heaven and light 
of the day, not confined to a presentiment of instant 
death to all on shipboard, but in rending reality, de- 
priving every soul of clouds, of light and lite, by 
sinking the whole in the fell ocean, without 8 single 
survivor—the advertiser’s dear father (an English 
functionary in the Ionian islands) being one of the 
sufferers.’ 


ANOTHER MYSTERIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE, 
OR ATTEMPTED ABDUCTION. 
These are very mysterious times. There isa mys- 


tification hanging over society in New York, which” 


is imperviable to the organs of sense, smell, touch, 
or seeing. Read, ponder and digest the following: 
A few evening's since, a gentleman entered a sc 
excellent French restaurateur, ordered a cup of col- 
fee and a roll—sat down on a chair—put his cup on 
another—his left leg on a third, and his right on a 
fourth, that being the most fashionable style of sit- 


ting. He drank his coffee, smacked his lips, paid 


the charge, picked ap his legs, cap, &c. and issued 
from the door, to get home. This circumstance, 
very singularly enough, took place about half an hour 
after the setting of the sun. As the gentleman was 
walking leisurely up the street, a lady in a la 
Spanish cloak, hat and feathers, accosted him—‘‘Ah! 
my dear sir, isthisyou? I was just expecting you— 
will you walk now?” The gentleman looked at 
her with surprise—** Wliere?” said he, *‘ are you 
not mistaken, Madam?” ‘** Mistaken,” replied 
she, ‘‘ now none’of your funning—you want to sur- 
prise me—you want to play a litue with my temper 
--come, come, husband, don’t be putting on your 
tantrums-—come liome, now, like a man, and I’ll pro- 
mise never”—‘** My good madam,” repeated the gen- 
tleman in surprise, ‘* you must be mistaken—} am 
not your husband”—-**Not my husband,” said she-— 
** Is this the way that you treat me, after going to the 
altar——after all. your pledges and promises—lit- 
ue Mary is crying out her eyes to see pa—do come 
home—tea is ready—ali will be quiet.” 

- Witkthis she patherarm within the arm of the, 
gentlengan, who from the singularity of the situation, 
yielded ** nothing loath” to the mysterious cireum- 
stance. ‘The lady had a fine en-bon-point figure apd 
a, silver tuned Fite of much sweetness. By the 
glimmering light of a lamp, he caught the glimpse 
of a face of singular beauty—at least so it seemed 
through tlre ** darkness visible” or ‘*den obscure,” 
**Come along,” said she with an endearing tone, and 
away they trotted togettier down the street, she chat- 
ting about Mary and Fanny, and repentance, and he 
listening in surprise. ‘They entered a very handsome 
house, in a very handsome street. He was ushered 
into an elegant room, well catpeted and lighted. As 
he pulled off his French cap which had been drawn 
over his brows, the lady turning round, burst out 
into an exclamation—**Hang me,” said she, “if lam 
not mistaken—so you are not | husband after all— 
however, if you will stay here, lll endeavour to en- 
tertain you”—“I beg to be excused,” said the gen- 
tleman—‘‘No excuse said she.” The gentleman saw, 
and made for the door. ‘*Well thenuf you will go,” 
said she, rising like an angry dear, ‘‘ may the devil 
go with you—Tommy?” With that a big fellow 
made his appearance, “Tommy take that fellow out 
of doors’—Tommy made preparations, but they 
were too late, the gentleman had gone. 

We have beard of severat other similar attempts 
made to abduct and cur off innocent young men, 
and not yet arrived at years of discretion, some 
of them attended with the most alarming circum- 
stances, calculated to astonish the public. It is to 
be hoped that all fathers and mothers will now exert 
their authority, and keep their children of nineteen 
years and upwards, at home at nights. ‘“The times 


_are out of joint.” No gved looking fellow is safe in 


walking the streets after sun down. ‘The most won- 
derful abductions are attempted. It is particularly 
requested of every young married women to exert 
her charms, and prevent her caro sposo from encoun- 
tering the dangers of the night during this trying 
period. —M. Y. Courier. 


FASHIONABLE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The march of eigilization isonuward. We cannot 
resist steam power, intelligence, and the spirit of dis- 
covery and revolution. Day after day we are picking 
up brilliant fragments of the polished manners of 
Europe, and planting them in the vacant niches of 
our western homely behaviour. During the last few 
days, the following advertisements have accumulated 
on our hook—they speak for themselves. 

WANTED by atolerably young gentleman, en- 
gaged in commercial business, a young woman suit- 
able for a wife, and a pleasing companion for life. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The advertiser wears a pair of middling sized whis- 
kers, which can be easily contracted or expanded to 
suit the taste of the lady. He isnot so anxious for 
a fortune, as for an inteili mind, asweettemper, 
agood heart, and no red hair. He will have no ob- 
jections to his wife dressing and living ina 
style of fashion, but she must avoid all the dandies 
and such#butterflies who fibat round a good looking 
married woman. She miust be -willing to stay at 
home when her husband stays, and to go out when 
he does, He will be willing to spend $5000 in set- 
ting. up an establishment. 

N. 1. She must not spin street yarn. Applica- 
tions addressed to A. B. C. and left with the printer, 
will be attended to. 

NOTICE to the ladies—A gentleman who has 
distinguished himself during the last few years, in 
several picees of flirtation, is now seriously disposed 
ta face matrimony, and eschew the evil and flippane 
of his ways... He is anxious to get acquainted wit 
some young Tady, who would have no objection to sit 
down and enjoy the sweets of the married life. The 
advertiser is somewhat particular in his tastes. The 
lady must be elegant in her manners, about five feet 
four inches high—fine flowing hair—brilliant ex- 
pressive eyes--and by all means a small foot and well 

. turned ancle. If she has a gentle wit, so much the 
better, but it must not be toc sharp. Any lady an- 


swering to the description, may hear of a case,.by 


= immediate application to the printer. 
N. B. No widows need apply. , 
Rt S. Noobjections if she ay waltz sentimentally 
elegant. 
ANTED immediately by a Broaslway Merveil- 


leu, a sum of $50,000 in goda U. S. ‘bills or public | 


. stock, or in houses or lots—not particular in what 
form. He will not object however to $100,000 on 
good security. The qualifications of the advertiser 
are unquestionable. He has dashed through every 
species of gayety and fashion during the last 3 years 
—spent about twenty thousand dollars at the Springs, 
at Washington, at the Fancy balls. He is now on 
the reformed order, but still sports a pair of match 
ponies—a handsome curricle—is a good whip—cul- 
tivates the moustache to admiration, and spends all 

"his mornings in collecting don mots to sparkle with 
in the evenings. His eyes are handsome—his bust a 
dash of the Adonis—his general airirresistible. An 
application by letter to the printer will be attehded 

to. 

* * P.S. The advertiser of course expects to take a 

wife with the cash, but that is a matter of necessity, 

fot choice. 


N. B. No particular objections to any sort of a} 


woman, the money is the thing. Courier. 
FOREIGN MISCELLANIES. 
The France Meridionale gives the’ 


wing 


ve equatof Bervie,.the aseuser of the Pringe de Polig-{ 


n@, as being concerned in the fate fires: Berrie 
was arrested at Toulouse towards the end of June 

,sevepal charges, and it appears confessed his 
ae false names at different inns, he contri- 
ved t 


to escape the vigilance of the police. It is as- 


serted that he has stolen at different times a consi- 
' derable sam of money, several watches, apparel, and 
- jewellery. In addition to the robberies, for which 
he was imprisoned at Tolouse, he is charged with 
two similar crimes, committed at Montpellier.” It 
is an act of injustice to the fallen Polignac, that accu- 


sations against him from such a source should be}. ° 


heeded for one moment. 

The Augsburg. Gazette contains the following 
article, dated Trieste, October eighteenth:—“Our 
last accounts from Greece are very gloomy. Discord 

_ eohtinues to prevail among the Greeks, and parties 
have assumed so hostile an attitude, that the least 


spark is likely to occasion an explosion. ‘The appa- 


rent preservation of tranquillity is solely owing to 
Count Capo d’Istrias. But it is impossible for him to 
keep within due boundsthe divers parties and inter- 
ests, which are rendered irreconcilable by the pro- 
' yisional state of the country being so long protracted. 
The want of money also becomes daily more press- 
ing, and the only hope of the present Government 
is¢qunded upon the three great powers, who must at 
last be conyiuced of giving to Greece a Chicf who 
"tonciliate the minds of all, and gain the contfi- 
dence of the majority.” 
Prince Gustavus Vasa, son of the ex-King of Swe- 
den, left Vienna on the 17th inst, for Carlsrhue, 
where he is about to marry a Princess of Baden. 


* We hope this prince will get some money with his 
wife. He isa striking instance of the mutability of 
fortune. Bernadotte is seated on the throne of the 


» Gustavuses, while their descendant is in extreme po- 
. verty. Last year when he travelled through Ger- 
many he took the outside seat of the coach, his seem 
ot allowing him the comfort of the inside: He is 
n. smiable and inte!ligent man, and he has borne 
misfortan@with great equanimity. 
The Kigg of Bavaria has recently given a donation 
of 16,000 florins for the foundation of a school for 
children at Ratisbon. This is not the first in- 
stance of the liberality and benevolence of this en- 
_lightened monarch. He studies the welfare of his 
people, and he is rewarded with their confidence and 
affection. 


Mile. Sontag is 
180,000 franes by at Warsaw, Moscow, 


On the 27th of October, the King of England held 
_ his first Levee for the seasonat the Palace St. James, 
The American Minist@r,:and Mr. Washington Ir- 


+ * 


Bath, hi 


— 


‘to have realized the sum of 


ving, Secretary to the American Embassy, were 


present. | 

Charles the Tenth has made t applications to 
the Court of St. James, and other Earopean Courts, 
to interpose their influence to save the ex-ministers, 


good | and has received satisfactory assurances in return. 


The King and Queen of England had visited Drury 
lane Theatre, and were received by the whole audi- 
ence with the loudest aecclamations. 

laced Prince G of Cambridge forward in the 
ox, and tapping his heatl, bade him acknowl 
the cheers of the audience. The King wore the full 
dress of an Admiral. His Queen was attired in 
white, with hat and ostrich feathers. 


SELECT POETRY. 


TO THE DYING 3.6. Bnooxs, 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Emblem of transitory man, 

Whose wearisome and wild é4retr, 
Like thine, is bounded tea span; 

It seems but as a little day 
Since nature smiled upon thy birth, 

And spring came forth in faiv array, 
To dance upon the joyous earth, 


Yet—yet the radiance is 
Which shed a richness @ér the scene, 
Which smiled upon the gdiden dawn, 
When skies were brilliant and serene— 
Oh! still a melancholy smile 
Gleams upon nature’s aspect fafr, 
To charm the eye a little while, 
Ere ruin spreads his mantle there. 


- Thou desolate and dying year! 
Since Time entwined thy vernal wreath, 
How often lovehath shedthetear, 
And knelt beside the bed of death 
How many hearts, that lightly sprung 
When joy was blooming but to die, 
Their finest chords by death unstrung, | 
Have yielded life’s expiring sigh— 


And pillowed low beneath the clay, 
Have ceased to melt—to breathe—to burn; 

The proud, the gentle and the gay, 
Gathered ito the mouldering urn! 

- Whilst freshly flowed the frequent tear _ 

For love berett—affeetion fled— 

For all that were our blessings here, 
The loved—the lost—the sainted dead! 


Thou desolate and dyingyear, 
Prophetic of our final fall! 

Thy budsare gone,—thy leaves are sere— 
Thy beauties shrouded in the pall: 

And all the garniture that shed 
A Srillianey apon the pein: 

& ara 
To the expanded grave of Time. 

Time! Time! In thy triumphal flight 
How all life’s phantoms fleet away! 

The smile of Hope—and young Delight, 
Fame’s meteor beam—and Faney’s ray; 

They fade—and on thy heaving tide, 
Rolling its stormy waves afar, 

Are borne the wrecks of human pride, 
‘The broken wrecks of Fortune’s war. 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Earth’s brightest pleasures fade like thine; 
Like evening shadows disappear, 
And leave the spirit to repine. 
The stream of life, that used to pour 
Its tresh and sparkling waters on— 
While Fate stood watching on the shore 
And numbered all the moments gone— 


Where hath the’morning splendour flown 
Which danced apon that crystal stream? 
Where are the joys to elildhood known, 
When life is an enchanted dream? 
Enveloped in the starless night 
Which destiny hath overspread, 
Enrolled upon that trackless flight 
Where the dark wing cf Time had sped. 


Oh! thus hath life its eventide 
Of sorrow, loneliness and grief; 
And thus; divested of its pride, 
It withers like the yellow leaf! 
Oh! such is life’s autumnal bower, 
When plundered of its summer bloom! 
And such is life’s autumnal hour, 
Which heralds man unto the tomb. 


TO DEATH. 


Oh Death! thou mighty monarch! thy proud sway 
All nature owns. Thou visitest alike 
The downy bed where lordly grandeur lies, | 
Sooth’d by the hand of Zsculapian skill, 
And the hard couch of the unheeded poor. 
The bulwark of ten thousand bireling slaves, 
Which hang around the tyrant’s towering throne, 
And shield it from the gaze of vulgar eyes, 
(Like clouds which roll round some vast Alpine 

head,) 

Is but a sad defence for power like thine. 
No bribe can tempt thee to replace the dart 
Which:once thou hast unsheath’d, no human skill 
Re-animate the victim thou has touched. 


The King 


I’ve seen the mother bending o’er her babe 
In all the agony of speechiess grief, 
While the dear innocent lay blanched and stiff, 
Léck’d in thy frigid grasp. I’ve seen the youth, 
That reach’d, too quickly reach’d, his slender height, 
Whose cheek but late before was as the rose, 
That grows so sweetly in the lap of May; 

Whose eye rolled bright with visionary 

The fermentations of precocious mind,— 

The father’s pride, the fountain of his hopes, 
Nipp’d like the blossom that too soon unfolds 

Its lovely beauties to the unripe year. 

I’ve seen maturity, with lofty brow 

And sinewy strength, surrounded by the sweets 
Of dear domestic bliss, (that Paradise 

Where flourish joys which chain dur souls-to life, ) 
Struck by the lightning of thy seathful ire. 

Oh! cruel, eruel monster! thus to chill 

The vital carrent of life’s happiness; 

To balk the mother of her pleasing care, 

Dashing her hopes, all broken, to the grouhd; 

To wake the father from his joyous dream, 

And plunge him in the whirlpool of despair, 

To snatch the husband from the fond embrace 

Of her he loves; to tarn the friendless child— 
Poor helpless orphan!—on the eold wide world! 
Oh! cruel Death! oh, dire effect of Sin! 


Thou lookest upon the sinner’s dying bed 


And with convulsive energy call back 

The little wreck of his once boasted strength, 
And try, ah! vainly, try, to turn from thee. 
Oh! who can paint the madness ef his soul, 
The wild expression of his rolling eye, 


charm’d , 
His wayward appetite, he shuddering sees 
The verge of tremendous precipice 
Based in unseen, unfathomable depths, 
And feels thy iron hand still urge him on, . 
While conscience wakes her long chained energies, 
And, pointing to his unrepented sins,— 
A long, a black, a fearful catalogue— 
Wirect his vision to their just reward. 
Poor man! how writhes his unsupported frame 
Beneath his mind’s terrific weight of grief, 
To leave the earth his g@ul hath loved so wells 
To launch his wingless spirit on the void, 
The dark, the horrid void he totters o’er; ¥ 


To hearhis thrilling words, “ depart, ye ’cursed,”’ 
And onthe restless waves of shoreless flame 
To-roll and rave threughout Eternity! 


But there are some that hail thy still approach, 
That tread the valley with exulting step, 
Lit by a beam which Faith reflects from Heaven, 
And succoured by the arm of Deity, 


| These ave they who haye trod life’s paths with care 


And shunn’d its gay intoxicating joys; 


They sho-bave sat beweath the Gospealsan, 


And treasure”! up its beams within their hearts; 
They who when plunged beneath afflictions wave, 
Or, ’mid the bondaged world’s tempestuous scorn, 
And persecuting hate, have trusted in 

A mightier arm than that of feeble flesh, 

And traced His hand behind the passing cloud; 
They who have lived conversant at his throne, 
And paid the daily incense of their prayers,— 
Not the stiff formula of frigid pride, 

Not the wild ravings of hypocrisy, 

But the unstudied language of the heart, 

These are the happy few who feel His smiles 
Irradiate the valley’s darksome gloom, 

Who feel the arm of His omnipotence 

Dashing the sting from out thy murderous hands, 
And loosing from the grasp of mortal clay, 

Their soul to life—to immortality. Liv. paper. 


TO—. 


When from thy cheek is faded 
The rose, that deepens now, 
When thy bright eye is shaded, 
And sorrow clouds thy brow, 
When all the world shall leave thee, 
Sad, cheerless and alone, ; 
When fortune shall bereave thee e 
Of all thou callest thine own, | 
When those who now adore tigee, 
And worship at thy shrine, 
Shall vanish from before thee, 
And name thee not divine, 
When love no longer borrows 
Its brightest charm from thee, 
O turn from all thy sorrows, 
And come away to me. 


Not for thy form I love thee, 
Though, as an angel’s, fair; 
Not sinless would I prove thee, 
For hope would perish there; 
Not for the damask roses 
That bloom upon thy cheek, 
Not, for a brief day closes 
The charms that there do speak; 
But for thine eyes’ deep splendour, 
That look the sunbeams down, 
That melt with glances tender, 
That freeze with but a frown, 
That speak in accents strongest 
The noble mind within, 


Whose charms survive the longest— 
For these thy love I win. 


With such a fearful frown thou mak’st him tremble, 


When, driven from earth's illusion, would have year of his age. 


To meet his angry Maker’s withering frown, |. 


of 


MARRIED, 

On the 14th Nov. by the Rev. Manning Foree) 
Mr. James Latrra, merchant, of this city, to Mig 
Eunice Noste, daughter of the late David 
er, Esq. of Boston, Mass. 4 

On Saturday evening, the 25th ult. by the Rey 
Mr. Dagg, Mr. R. Boswett, Printer, of 
city, to Miss Rampo, of Marple town 
Delaware county, Pa. 

On Thursday last, the 23d ult. at Tacony, by the 
Rev. George Sheets, Luoxp Waarton, Esq. ‘Of 
Reading, to Miss Mancaret Ann, daughter of 
Samuel E. Howell, Esq. of Philadelphiacounty. ~% 

On} the 16th ult. by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, Mr, 
Joun W. Simpson, to Miss Saran ANN Moors, all 
of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, the 23d ult. by the Rey. 
Dr. Livingston, Mr. Epvwin M‘Catia, to Miss, 
Juxta Brap, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 16th ult. by Rev. Mr. 
Weily, Mr. Evwarp WELtr, to Miss 
Copy, both of this eity. ad 

DIED; 
On Wednesday evening, Mrs, Exizanztra Hore 


—— 


_| Lowbvsh, in the 77th year of her age. 


On Thursday morning, the 23d ult. Mrs. Maz 
GARET STRWART. 


On the 21st ult. Mrs. Sanan L. Browns. a 
On the 22d ult. Pattie Mason, in the 67th year} 


of his age, late engine maker, after a few days ille] 
ness. 


_, Ua Sunday afternoon, 26th ult. after a lingering] 
illness, Mr. Tuomas Leonarp Brown, in the 
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AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. | 
New Hampshire.—Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Roclth 
ingham county. 

ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P. M., St. Johnsbury. @ij 
W: Furber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. 

Massachusetts.—R. P, & C. Williams, Boston. 

S. Bowles, Springfield. 


Smith, New Brunswick. 

Whipple, Newburyport. 4 
Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 

Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethichem. , 

New York.» George W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland at 
NM. York. C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pit 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. Billiat 
Pierce, P..M., Troy. Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Fer 
ris, Balistown. Abraham Dayton, Renseclaerville, Albanga 

New Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congag, 
Newark. 

Pennsylvania.—Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hange} 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty Thomas R. Gettyg, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Lary 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P.J 
Cambria. Pete® Christy, Loretto. 

Delaware.— Lewie C. Peterson, Wilmington. + 

Maryland.—Johr H. Nef, Baltimore. Samuel 

Passafras. Deanis Claude, Jr. 
Howare Kenhcay, ‘lagerstown, John Thomas, .Jr. P. Me, 
Newtown Trap, Frederick ca. J. P. Bell, Port Tobacetsy 


Charies co. 
Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 


Robinson, Fincastle. 


Thomas R. Hampton, Brentseill 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters« 
ville, Pocahontus co. f 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—E. B. ake, Kayetteri/le. Kinnith 
M' Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Andervom, 
Hillsboro’. t 

South Carolina.—E, Thayer, Charleston. 
reya, Charleston 

Georgia.—Jokn C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 

Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphag 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 
Worthington. LL. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Me 
chacl N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se 
= co. Sidney, Shelby co. 

ennessetge Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. 
Columbi.. 

Alabama. L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 

Indiana.—Amir §& Lodge, Madison. Lewis Sand’, 
P. M., Green Casile. Walter B. Goodhue, P. AM., Paria, 
Jefferson county. 

Iiinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffectown, Wabash enunty. % 

Mississippi.— S. W. Panchard, P. M., Flecticood. Osbora 
P. M., Port Gibson, John Harmon, P. M., 

issouri.—John Gano Bryan, Al, New 
Washington. Fdwin Jtraper, P. M., Tatisiana. 
Louisiana.—James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


Simm: & 
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ELEGANT 
Christmas and New Year's A 


THE subscriber has for sale an extensive assort - 
of Fancy Articles, suitable for CunistTMas anp New ar | 
Presents. They are for the most part of his own recen# “») 
importation, and will be found, on inspection, to be ef @ 
very superior quality.—Ladies’ Albums and Gleanings=9 
New and Instructive Games, and Games of Amnsement - 
of every description— Ladies’ Work Boxes and Writing 
Desks, elegantly finished—Pearl-handie Penknives and §@ 
Scissors, with names—Card Racks and Hand Sereens—- 
Card Cases—Fancy Inkstands, together with a varicty of} 
elegant articles, the whole of which are offered at a indo + 
rate advance upon the importation cost. ., 
JOHN M'KEWAN, Jr. 

66 Chesnut Street. 
1 All the American and London Annuals and Pocket 
Books for 1831, for sale as above. 7 


_ 

Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of 


description executed with neatness, accuracy and despate 


at this office. - 
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